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BACHELORHOOD. 


Arter the delicious reveries of Ik 
Marvel and Thackeray’s ‘ Cane-Bot- 
tomed Chair,’ it may seem presumptu- 
ous in another bachelor to try for a 
hearing — and that too notwithstanding 
the fact that both these gentlemen have 
left the ranks of single file. As a soli- 
tary picket, however, when claiming 
cheerfulness does not disparage the 
general’s staff, and as one, while en- 
joying a single chop, likes to behold 
liberality in him who can afford two, 
thus, with all modesty, do I speak. 
And if the advantages of celibacy are 
dwelt upon with some affection, let me 
assure the: ladies (as if they cared, to 
be sure) that, by the analogy of this 
world and the next, so bachelorhood is 
here regarded as the time of probation 
before that heaven of bliss where our 
souls are not our own, and we shall see 
not darkly, but face to face. 

Since rhetorical rules compel us to 
begin by conciliating our audience, I 
feel imperatively called upon to apolo- 
gize for my existence and to answer the 
question: ‘Why should there be any 
bachelors?’ A few choice friends and 
your humble servant would reply by 
the significant interrogation: ‘ How can 
we help it?’ If no charmers signify 
desire for our copartnership, and if, 
having that inconceivable longing, they 
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should perceive that we only were to be 
obtained — strong types of men — with 
naught of base metal or dingy earth 
pertaining to us — why should rejected 
we pine or be condemned? The sinless 
state of Adam before his connubial ven- 
ture lends a brilliant prestige to our or- 
der. With the long line of single men 
whose names are landmarks in the 
world’s history, why should the word 
bachelor provoke a smile— of amuse- 
ment, if not of derision? Nay, it 
shall not, if those so named will but 
glory in their title and emblazon it with 
zeal, 

Let us take up the cudgels then. 
Arise—to your posts—for our very 
individuality itself is attacked! Our 
independence is declared abnormal. 
‘No,’ some lukewarm brother may say, 
leaning towards the old rib-complaint, 
‘it is only the old ones who are ridi- 
culed. What! shall we desert our 
grand masters? (What man of spirit 
would not prefer that name to grand- 
father?) Shall we not reverence the 
givers of a name made glorious by 
themselves? O noble precursors! We 
will not thus desert you. We know 
that your natures preclude the possibil- 
ity of better-halves. The proper date 
for matrimony never can be fixed, and 
who shall say that you have lived too 
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long single? Live on — and, when the 
breaking-up time comes, rejoice that 
only one wig, one ear-trumpet, one set 
of ivories must lessen your money-bags. 
Elevated by long habit above the sneers 
of the multitude, your dignity shall 
nevertheless be vindicated by our mili- 
tant order, and we of the youthful 
down, calmly stroking our (figurative) 
beards, shall repel assaults by pointing 
to your example. 

No—to return from this digression— 
both young and old are attacked. What 
community does not hold up its hands 
if a young man expresses no great de- 
sire for a holy alliance? His present 
condition can be tolerated as respectable 
only upon the supposition that he yearns 
for a partner. If he has yet seen no ob- 
ject of affinity, he should eclipse ‘ Japhet 
in Search of a Father’ by his zeal; if 
pecuniary paucity interferes, the moist- 
ure upon the first husband’s brow 
should be but as a drop when compared 
with his exertions. In short, A spouse! 
a spouse! must be the cry of every 
stripling who would be conventional. 

We defend, then, the ancient worthies 
who—whether they have tried to change 
or not—are now contented with their 
lot; the middle-aged, excepting those 
hopeful gentlemen seeking ere it be too 
late some benefactress who will smile 
assent, and the merry juniors, drawn as 
yet by no feminine magnet, and think- 
ing that, if they should never face the 
altar, it would be no hard task to re- 
main single. 

© ye matronly dispensers of destiny ! 
why should you wonder and complain 
that yonder buck of sixty winters has 
never found a doe? He agrees with 
you that great comfort would have ac- 
crued to him had he been suited, but 
thanks heaven that he has judged for 
himself. You sigh because ‘he might 
have made some lone lady so happy.’ 
Doubtless the old gentleman, if he could 
hear us, would reply with a bow: ‘So 
long as I can remain a faithful servant 
of the sex, my conscience will be free 
with regard to any imaginary claimant 
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for entire devotion.’ And why should 
you, fair maiden, who have been so de- 
lightfully entertained, between dances, 
by that ‘dear old bachelor,’ exclaim 
with the rest: ‘ What a pity he has n’t 
a wife!’ If he did possess one he 
couldn’t have so many bright sweet- 
hearts, and, instead of being ‘ that dear 
old,’ he would become ‘old Mr.’ Don’t 
you believe that he enjoys playing the 
agreeable as much as you delight in be- 
ing entertained? And, again, does your 
modesty forbid your observing how your 
conversation brightens the old fellow ? 

If Coeiebs has been, is, or soon will 
be on the perilous precipice of forty, 
why should you think it ‘ strange’ if he 
balances himself well? Give the poor 
man credit for self-control; he is proba- 
bly much more anxious than you are. 

Whatever’ my hopes may have been 
of exciting sympathy for the two classes 
above mentioned, I approach the de- 
fence of the more youthful conscious of 
strong opposition. Unwavering in my 
resolve, however, my voice shall not 
cease, and though the general harmony 
be broken, its constant stream of melo- 
dy, brimming with feeling, cannot fail 
to awaken echoes from the very rocks 
which withstand its current. 

The nature and habits of animals are 
shown by nothing external so well as by 
their nests, dens, lairs, or. whatever 
their peculiar places of abode may be. 
And as the king of beasts leaves his 
family and resides where his lordly na- 
ture may have full sway, so the ideal 
bachelor (not to carry the comparison 
to the brutal point) must not be sur- 
rounded by the amenities of household 
life. There are, I know, many noble 
representatives of our order who main- 
tain their individuality to the wonder 
of all while dwelling in the midst of 
the married and marrying, mothers and 
children, from toothless age to toothless 
infancy. And such greatness cannot be 
brought under common rules. We gaze, 
we admire, but we cannot understand. 
For our own part, we of the rank and 
file must confess that such tempia- 
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tions would try us sorely. The influ- 
ence of custom cannot be ignored. A 
boy, living at home, naturally regards 
his father as the ideal of manhood, 
whether he practises law or sells candy, 
and in his determination to imitate him, 
a wife invariably occupies the fore- 
ground in his dreams of the future. 
Even when he becomes a man the old 
habit of thought clings to him, and not 
from a real want alone, but from the 
custom, he is led to ponder over matri- 
monial projects. On the other hand, he 
is ignorant of what real bachelorhood is. 
The pleasures of a home, of standing 
in the relation of son or brother, supply 
to him in some degree the advantages of 
a wife’s society; and, loth to give up 
such delights, he looks forward to mar- 
riage as necessary to his future happi- 
ness. Never having been thrown upon 
his own resources, he cannot know the 
charms of living alone. To view the 
subject fairly he should know the ad- 
vantages of both states. 

Let a young man leave home, called 
by business or study, and, having taken 
‘Rooms for a Single Gentleman,’ learn 
to be a bachelor. For the first few days 
the dose, like other medicine, is dis- 
agreeable to be taken alone. The sweets 
of home have usually soothed the harsh- 
ness of celibacy, but a brief boarding- 
house life will teach him to swallow any 
thing without flinching. And, by way 
of illustration, let me narrate an appro- 
priate incident. A friend of mine, not 
long ago, leaving home with laudable in- 
tentions of economy, sought and easily 
found a cheap ‘ but respectable’ board- 
ing-house. The victualler of the estab- 
lishment — the relict of some lamented 
pastor— was unceasingly draped in 
memory of the departed with a dusty 
black collar, and wore a retrospective 
but benignant smile of serious joy. 
Rashly did our hero, notwithstanding 
the fact that, upon his call of inquiry, 
he observed, besides the smile and the 
collar, grasses and ambrotypes upon the 
mantle-piece, the ‘ Book of Beauty’ and 
the ‘Wreath of Roses’ decking the 
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centre-table, three small pictures of 
some hing, suspended by a great super- 
fluity of red cord in a triangular order, 
near the ceiling, and opposite them a 
full, very full-sized portrait of the 
wept-for deceased, inclosed in a var- 
nished pine-cone-and-glove-finger frame ; 
rashly, I say, did our hero engage a 
seat at her table. 

Having awaited the first dinner with 
some curiosity, it was marvellously in- 
creased when, seated at the table with 
an aspect strongly betokening the want 
of food, he observed that no inquisitive- 
ness concerning what might be the 
viands of his choice was manifested by 
landlady or waitress. Finding it im- 
possible to share in the dishes scattered 
over the table, from the danger of en- 
countering the knives and forks which 
were vigorously playing to and from 
their owners’ plates and the centre of 
the table, he had begun to wonder, 
when the relict, after several spasmodic 
efforts with a spoon, intrusted to the 
waitress a plate of a mixture which he 
supposed to be doomed to the outside 
barrel. Fancy his dismay when the 
trusty Hebe, with a hasty, business- 
like air, deposited before him the smok- 
ing pile. Upon examination and reflec- 
tion he concluded that they had united 
the reform of Dr. Dio Lewis with the 
old system of courses, by putting the 
entire meal upon the plate at once, and - 
having that plate large enough for every 
variety of food. Resolved to sustain 
the reputation of being a ‘ valiant 
trencher-man,’ he rapidly swallowed his 
disgust and the plateful. Stopping to 
consider what dessert would relieve him 
most, a rapid movement of the ubiqui- 
tous serving-maid substituted a weighty 
quarter of an apple-pie for the débris 
before him. Equal to the emergency, 
he finished it, and—free at last—thought 
to cool his over-taxed frame with re- 
freshing water-melon. He raised a tempt- 
ing morsel to his lips, and lo, it was 
lukewarm ! 

On that afternoon I asked him: ‘ Arc 
you pleased with your place of board- 
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ing?’ ‘Yes, for I am about to change,’ 
was the significant answer. 

That novice now is an experienced 
boarder. He is ever amiable to the 
man who assumes familiarity after hav- 
ing once partaken of steak from the 
same side of the bone as himself. He 
most dutifully enlarges upon the atmos- 
phere in elaborate discourses with an- 
cient dames ; he listens with a smile of 
interest to the most outrageous political 
opinions; and, to cap the climax, looks 
with composure upon a neighbor who 
conveys by means of a knife-blade both 
fish and ice-cream to the lowest attain- 
able recesses of his throat. 

‘And are such,’ you say, ‘the roses 
of bachelor life?’ No, fair lady, they 
are among the thorns. And our frank- 
ness should receive your favor. What 
think you of Thackeray’s picture ? 


‘In tattered old slippers that toast at the 
bars, 

‘And a ragged old jacket perfumed with se- 
gars, 

Away from the world and its toils and its 
cares, 

I’ve a snug little kingdom up four pair of 
stairs.’ 

There I sit and dream of glory — 
transient as well as eternal. I may be a 
student — perhaps the reveries of my 
business friend across the entry have a 
more golden tinge— but why —if I 
yield for a moment and long for connu- 
bial bliss, does not my old Cicero look 
knowingly down from his shelf and 
whisper: ‘Has any one a daughter? 
He needs money: two; more: many; 
still more.’* Emboldened by this gen- 
tle reminder, my board-bills, tailor’s 
calendar, boot-records, and the masses 
of such literature as January brings, 
stare me in the face, impudently shout- 
ing: ‘Should we bear these pretty auto- 
graphs if we were doubled?’ ‘ Dou- 
bled!’ Icry. ‘Nay —more than that.’ 
‘ConcraL, fond man, conceal thy mighty 

smart, 

Nor tell Corryna she has fired thy heart.’ ’ 


* ‘ Fittam quis habet ? pecunia est opus : duas; ma- 
ore: plures; majore etiam.’ 
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I have been too fast — let us go back. 
‘Can I afford it ?’ should follow: ‘Am I 
ready?’ ‘Have I chosen ?’ 

My business friend, he of the relict, 
and I Rave talked that over. We are 
both aged twenty-two. Several years 
hence we shall have developed, proba- 
bly, into something far greater than our 
present state—whether in the sense of 
magnificent or monstrous we cannot 
tell. At that time we shall be able to 
judge with more certainty of our future 
life than at present. 

Can we have any definite plans now? 
No. Therefore we are not ready to 
choose. ‘Will not the delay fret you ?’ 
asks a buxom inquirer who married 
long ago—at sixteen. Nothing, mad- 
am, has yet promised to mar our sepa- 
rate felicity — and we yearn for such a 
darling as yourself only as every Amer- 
ican of eight years of age longs for the 
Presidency, namely, in the dim future— 
satisfied to believe that 


‘Tury also serve who stand and wait.’ 


‘How provoking!’ snarled the old 
match-maker of the country-town where 
I have been visiting—who, from her 
morbid taste for ignition — she’ll get 
enough of brimstone by-and-by — had 
told me the names, the virtues, and the 
fortunes of all the girls within ten 
miles. I smiled my boarding-house 
smile, quoted St. Paul, and thought 
things which should be unutterable — 
but here they are. 

I have the purest respect and love for 
true womanly character, and, when 
graced by culture, it commands my 
most sincere admiration. With this 
idea I enter society, the ball-room, the 
sociable, the family-circle, the fascinat- 
ing téte-d-téte, wherever you please — 
we go—my friend and I —and there 
we meet the ladies of the land. Having 
similar tastes, we seek the married wo- 
men and those virgins of twenty-five 
or — who, on account of the foolish no- 
tion that a woman must be speedily 
married, are considered on the verge of 
old-maidism. 
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‘ And why, pray, are not the younger 
ones more attractive?’ Angelic miss! 
I’ll explain. 

We hear every day the assertion that 
the minds of girls mature so much soon- 
er than those of boys, that a young lady 
of eighteen is far superior to a boy of 
that age. Permit me in behalf of my 
sex to politely doubt the truth of that 
statement. In the manners and cus- 
toms of society— what our graceful 
young creature would probably express 
by ‘the savoir faire, you know,’ the 
young lady, I grant, has generally -at 
that age the advantage. But in a men- 
tal point of view her light is pale before 
the ruddier masculine glow. After that 
age he easily acquires the ‘ savoir faire,’ 
but does she equal him in character and 
intellectual acquirements ? Your blush- 
ing silence warns me. 

Amicus and I had returned one night 
to our pipes and our fire after a dress- 
coat affair, and, as my willing ears still 
tinkled with a certain silvery laugh, and 
every puff of smoke seemed to brighten 
with a sweetly remembered dimple, the 
unfeeling fellow, throwing his ashes into 
the fire, exclaimed: ‘Since most girls 
of twenty and thereabouts wilfully 
waste their time or don’t know how to 
use it, and since it would be awkward 
to marry a woman older than myself, I 
am willing to wait until the young ones 
come to their sénses and I have added 
more to my own.’ 

After softly rebuking his vehemence 
and rubbing that cherished dimple from 
my — not heart, but eye, I replied: ‘So 
am I; but is there then some elderly 
Venus for whom thou dost 


‘Ar awful distance entertain thy grief?’’ 


‘Oh! no, but they approach nearer to 
my ideal.’ Thus he of the former long- 
ings puts off the happy hour. 

The marriage-fever past, what con- 
tentment he finds! His room is his 
castle—and a royal one too, with its 
rows of gilt-bound courtiers and their 
handsome pages. Wits, poets, and phi- 
losophers answer to his beck. Sitting 
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down to a pipe with Lord Raleigh, he 
commands the presence of Bacon, and 
at once the old noble displays the whole 
treasure of his mind. He turns good- 
humoredly to Fuller, and the Doctor is 
ever ready with his genial smile. Would 
he even go a-fishing — dear old ‘ Izaak 
Walton’ makes no secret of the way, 
the time, or the place. Off he goes — 
no one wonders or is worried at his ab- 
sence. But, sure to find friends, he re- 
turns, and the whole staff of the ‘ Spec- 
tator’ do their best for his entertainment. 
Must he glory still more — the great 
Shakspeare will not grudge him whole 
days and nights of acting. Thus, with- 
out hindrance, he follows his own sweet 
will. Call you not this happiness ? 

For the delights of home he substi- 
tutes the advantages of uninterrupted 
study. The business man has only his 
nights in his castle, and how valuable 
they are to him! But, if he returned 
every evening family-wards, how often 
would there be a certainty of no tea- 
party, no damsel to be escorted, no old 
lady to be tenderly dealt with? The 
dutiful evenings with the family-circle 
accomplished, and a week of unbroken 
nights promising joy, how is he tor- 
tured by the ‘absolute necessity’ of 
accepting an invitation or two! And 
where, then, is there time for reading ? 
Ah! bachelor’s quarters for me! 

You may think this selfishness — but 
no, it is conscientious economy of time. 
It comes from a desire to arm one’s self 
strongly for the combat of life. With 
reference to what is called society- 
going, (for which employment, by the 
way, every available young man is es- 
teemed legitimate plunder,) if the young 
bachelor avoids much of it, itis from a 
determination to escape the too preva- 
lent blunder of wishing ‘to be, instead 
of to become.’ The mere fact of ‘ being 
in society ’ is of little moment to him — 
but to be something in society is what 
he aims for. And who would not prefer 
the society of a wise man one day in a 
week to living with a fool the whole 
seven ? 
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above us all?’ methinks I hear from 


CHAPTER THIRD. 
A DANGEROUS ALLY. 


Satie Mossy, with her acute femin- 
ine penetration, was not slow to perceive 
that something was amiss with the now 
moody proprietor of Rock Hill — that 
there was some intangible bar to the gay 
freedom of that social intercourse that 
had given to each day so much of its 
zest. Not that each day had brought 
him to her side for pleasant interchange 
of thought and fancy; but rarely one, 
of late, had passed in which, from some 
portion of his grounds, she had not re- 
ceived the courtesy of doffed beaver (a 
soft felt hat, to be literally prosaic in 
regard to fact) in gracious salute. But 
now she might tend her flower-borders 
from morn till noon, from noon till dewy 
eve, with Mr. Althorp often in view, but 
no token that he was aware of her prox- 
imity deigned he. At first she was dis- 
posed to attribute this sudden change 
of demeanor to some accidental cause 
which might speedily be removed; but 
so stringently was the new course per- 
sisted in, that she was forced to admit 
there must be design in its maintenance. 
Accepting the inexplicable intimation, 
she shaped her own conduct in conso- 
nance therewith. If he passed by the 
open window where she sat reading, she 
did not raise her eyes from the page 
claiming her perusal, until the sound of 
his receding steps told her she might do 
so without danger of being detected in 
the purloined glance she stole at his 
dark, beclouded face. She would have 
liked to keep out of his sight altogether, 


‘ And who is this that feels so grand beauty. 


lips whose pout is but a new phase of 
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You wrong him, sweet mis- 
tress — he is 
Your Most Osepient SERVANT. 
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but womanly self-respect forbade her 
giving him cause for suspecting that 
any neglect on his part had power to 
ruffle the smooth current of her exist- 
ence. 

One afternoon she walked down to 
the dépét, for the purpose of meeting 
her father and returning with him to the 
house. He was not in the train; but 
Mr. Althorp sprang out upon the plat- 
form, giving his arm to a fair-haired 
blonde all mirth and gayety. He was 
too much engrossed with his charming 
companion to bestow a word or a look 
on the chestnut-haired girl, a short dis- 
tance in their rear, whose oppressed 
spirits gave not the faintest response to 
their lively sallies.. It was even with 
a pang their light laughter smote her 
ear—a pang whose grievous thrill she 
might have been spared, had she but 
known that her supposed rival was none 
other than Mr. Althorp’s niece, Jenny 
Western, come on from New-York to 
spend her vacation with her uncles. 

Next day Mr. Althorp gave a family 
party in honor of his young lady guest. 
Romping, frolicsome boys and girls, with 
youths and maidens in scarce less ex- 
uberant moods, Miss Mosby saw, with 
an oppressive sense of isolation very 
nearly amounting to actual pain, scat- 
tered about the lawn; while groups of 
their elders quietly lounged in the lime- 
trees’ shade. But wherever the host 
was to be seen, flitted near his fair- 
haired companion of the previous day. 
Grown desperate at last, poor Sallie shut 
herself up in her own room, to shun 
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the sight she could not view with com- 
posure. 

There was a ring at the front-door 
bell. A card was handed her. 

‘Buckwood Lee’ — ‘tell him I will 
be down in a moment, Abby.’ 

She paused only long enough to smooth 
the lines in her face to an expression bet- 
ter befitting the occasion, before descend- 
ing to welcome her guest. 

Smarting under a sense of unmerited 
neglect, she unconsciously extended to 
the caller, who relieved the tedium of 
her lonely hours, a greeting of unusual 
warmth and cordiality, exerting herself 
with unwearied vivacity for his enter- 
tainment. She was wholly unaware that 
he was a visitor at their neighbor’s, until 
she saw him join Mr. Althorp and the 
little groups surrounding him. His 
brothers, with the juvenile corps, left 
early in the evening, the tender years 
of the younger members of the party 
precluding late hours. 

Mr. Lee was to remain for the night ; 
and when host and guest, segars in 
hand, made their way to the smoking- 
room, it was for a confidential interview 
_ the latter was far from anticipating. 

‘I saw you down at Mosby’s this 
afternoon, Cousin Buck. I did not 
know you were acquainted with him.’ 

‘Neither am I; it was his daughter 
on whom I had the pleasure of calling. 
I met her for the first time in town last 
winter, at a wedding reception, where 
she was bride’s-maid and I one of the 
ushers. She seems a very nice sort of 
person, so free from art and affectation.’ 

‘Don’t be too sure of appearances, 
where a woman is concerned, Cousin 
Buck. "Tis the perfection of art to con- 
ceal art; and in this, I grant you, Miss 
Mosby succeeds to a marvel.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘Before answering your question—for 
I do not give my confidence unless you 
agree to aid me in carrying out a plan I 
am firmly bent on accomplishing—I will 
name the price I offer for your assist- 
ance,’ 
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‘Name it, then, without poing through 
the circumlocution office.’ 

‘You want a majorate in the battalion 
at present recruiting for service.’ 

‘Most certainly I do; I would throw 
up my clerkship to-morrow if I was sure 
of a major’s commission, I will not en- 
list as a private, to be commanded by 
stripling superiors in rank, who would 
be sure to gall that stubborn Althorp 
pride of mine into some sort of an out- 
break, punishable, as a guard-house of- 
fence, at the very lightest, and at worst, 
by a trip to the Dry Tortugas. But, 
how can you obtain a commission for 
me?’ 

‘Never mind the how; I tell you it 
shall be forthcoming, if you accede to 
the plan Iam about to propose, and I 
am aman of my word. Money and in- 
fluence often win the race in a contest 
with ability, as you well know.’ 

‘You are pleased to be sarcastic, John 
Peter; but I overlook the implication 
your words convey in consideration of 
the cause that prompted them. Now, 
what is it that you require of me?’ 

A dark gleam kindled in Mr. Althorp’s 
eyes, and a heavy flush rose to his cheek, 
as he replied in low, determined tones: 

‘Only to break the heart, if she has 
got one, of the vain, selfish, calculating 
coquette on whom you called this after- 
noon.’ 

Buckwood Lee actually stared with 
amazement in the face of the speaker, 
laying down his lighted segar, and not 
resuming it until the smell of burning 
woollen betrayed the mischief done to 
the table-cover. 

‘Break her heart! how, in the name 
of all that is whimsical, am I to set about 
such a job as that ?’ 

‘Don’t be absurd, Buck. You, an 
accomplished lady-killer, used to whis- 
pering soft nothings, and writing sonnets 
to your mistress’s eyebrow, to ask such 
a question of a plain man like me, who 
never yet made a noodle of himself by 
dedicating his behaviors to love, as Shak- « 
speare has it.’ 
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‘You wrong me, Cousin John. I ad- 
mit that my fancy is like dry tinder, 
ready to ignite at the first spark from a 
battery of bright eyes; but I never per- 
mitted a train to reach the magazine of 
feeling that might have blown up my 
own or another’s happiness. If I got 
over my illusions, so did the fickle di- 
vinities I enthroned for transient wor- 
ship. I am no deliberate villain to wrong 
a woman by serious trifling, and I once 
more ask how am I to carry out your 
purpose ?’ 

‘I will tell you; win her heart under 
pretence of giving your own, and then 
wear it as a trophy of your triumph, or 
throw it away as a valueless bauble not 
worth the cost of winning, whichever 
course chimes best with your humor.’ 

*You must have some powerful in- 
centive, at which I cannot even guess, 
to make you speak words like these ; 
for you are not easily moved to wrath, 
or addicted to the use of harsh expres- 
sions.’ 

‘Very true; but I am in deadly ear- 
nest in this matter.’ 

‘I should think so; your vindictive 
looks are enough to prove that. You 
would make a better officer than I; for, 
firéd by the fierce passions war rouses, 
you would fight like an infuriated tiger. 
But that has nothing to do with what 
we were talking about. I have always 
heard Miss Mosby well spoken of; why 
are you so rancorously inclined in her 
behalf ?’ 

‘T hate her,’ 

‘Then you have the motive, which I 
lack, for inflicting pain on one you dis- 
like. Why not carry out, as well as 
plan, your own design ?’ 

‘Because I have not your easy, inso- 
lent grace of manner; your advantages 
in good looks; your bland, taking ways 
and fluent speech. I have been little 
accustomed to ladies’ society, save in the 
immediate circle of our own relatives; 
have no small talk at command ; and as 
crops, business, and the fearful slaughter 
decimating our own and the rebel ranks, 
are scarcely fit themes for feminine ears, 
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T am often at my wits’ end for something 
to talk about to a sprightly girl.’ 

‘There is not the least occasion for 
any such embarrassment. You have only 
to adapt your conversation to your hear- 
er’s capacity, as you do with—me, for 
instance.’ 

‘There’s the rub; I am not sufficient- 
ly at ease to have the full control of my 
faculties in society to which I am unused, 
and my self-possession once lost, I acquit 
myself any thing but creditably. More 
than this, I can’t feel one way and look 
or act another, and Miss Mosby has so 
deeply angered me that I could not play 
the devoted lover in that quarter with 
the least prospect of success.’ 

‘I will not stop to remonstrate against 
the equivocal compliment your words 
imply. Then there is a special cause 
for the ill-will you bear the young lady 
next door.’ 

‘You are right. She interested me, 
and I was really beginning to like the 
girl, when I accidentally overheard her 
remark to Honoria Clayton—I was so 
much pleased with her appearance years 
ago as to request permission to improve 
the acquaintance, which was abruptly 
terminated by my hearing her speak to 
her father in a sharp, disrespectful tone 
that reminded me so strongly of Augus- 
ta’s style of addressing Fred, that my 
charmer lost all charm for me—as I was 
saying, I overheard her remark to Miss 
Clayton that I was well enough as an 
escort to a fair or a party, or to help 
pass the time away; but that she had 
no idea of saying ‘ yes’ to the first adorer 
she brought to her feet, as she intended 
to break a half-score of hearts or so to 
preserve as trophies of her skill in that 
sort of practice.’ 

‘Did Sallie Mosby make a speech like 
that ?’ 

‘I heard it with my own ears; not in 
those exact words, perhaps, but their 
purport I have faithfully given.’ 

‘Then Iam yourman. The gauntlet 
was fairly thrown. I will pick it up, 
acting as your second in the affair, re- 
porting to my principal every step of 
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my progress. When she undertook a 
wanton, unprovoked assault like this, 
she reckoned without her host, forget- 
ting to ask herself which party could 
strike the heavier blow. I will come 
out early to-morrow afternoon, if I can 
get away from the shop, and my whole 
stock of attractions shall be freely placed 
at Miss Mosby’s service.’ 

The speaker was as good as his word, 
although it was not until an early even- 
ing hour that he succeeded in evading 
the claims of business, and took the out- 
ward train on his way to his cousin’s. 

‘Why, Buck, you are got up in kill- 
ing style,’ exclaimed the latter; ‘hair 
crimped and perfumed, garrote choker, 
stunning“neck-tie, embroidered vest, ir- 
reproachable linen, diamond pin, gold- 
headed pin, and safety chain. Why, 
you are as resplendent as a young belle 
at her first opera.’ 

‘These little arrangements flatter a 
woman with the idea of the pains we 
have taken to please her taste,’ compla- 
cently averred the imperturbable man 
of fashion, as he surveyed himself in a 
mairror, and twisted afresh the corners of 
his glossy moustaches ; adding, with the 
air of a practised expert: ‘There is noth- 
ing in this sort of case like a favorable 
first impression. Shali I make your 
compliments, or your kindest regards, 
to Miss Mosby ?’ 

‘Neither one nor the other, I send no 
messages save through your actions,’ was 
the curt rejoinder. 

‘Perhaps you would like to go with 
me, and observe the adroitness with 
which I enter upon the duties of my 
delicate mission,’ suggested Mr. Lee in a 
tone of tantalizing raillery. 

‘Humph! do be a clown and have 
done with it,’ was the not over-flattering 
response. 

‘I will try and bring back a good ac- 
count of myself,’ continued the obliging 
relative, with immovable urbanity, as he 
left, gayly humming ‘The Fair Maid of 
Lochrine,’ in anticipation of speedy tri- 
umph. 

He was a little less gay, a trifle more 
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thoughtful, on his return after a two 
hours’ absence. Mr. Althorp eyed him 
with the closest scrutiny, but refrained 
from questions, leaving his deputy to 
choose his own time and way for com- 
municating the result of the interview. 

‘She was evidently expecting you, 
John Peter; I saw that, more plainly 
than she was aware, in the deep shade 
of disappointment that came over her 
face when she perceived that no one was 
following me through the hall — that I 
came alone. I have a double task to 
perform; first, to get you out of her 
thoughts, and then to establish my own 
supremacy in place of yours.’ 

Mr. Althorp was not ill pleased at this 
view of the present position of affairs ; 
but so far from admitting the fact, he, 
with an air of contemptuous incredulity, 
protested : 

‘Stuff! I’ll wager she never so much 
as inquired after me.’ 

‘Of course she did not, and that 
showed me the most formidable obsta- 
cle I have yet discovered in my way to 
success.’ 

‘Explain; for I am not one of the 
initiated, so far as feminine caprices are 
concerned, and your words convey no 
meaning to my grosser perceptions.’ 

‘Why, you must admit that it would 
have been the most natural thing in the 
world, knowing, as she must, that I came 
directly from the Cottage, to have made, 
at least, a passing inquiry after you. 
Instead of that, she studiously refrained 
from any allusion that could possibly be 
twisted into a reference to Rock Hill or 
its owner; and when I purposely talked 
of both, she listened with such an air of 
over-acted carelessness, that I was sure 
she had good reason for her assumption 
of indifference. A woman cherishing a 
secret attachment always shrinks from 
mentioning the name of its object. If 
you should go down to see her, I’m 
morally certain she would talk glibly 
enough of me. Now, Cousin John, I 
am about half convinced that you are 
standing in your own light in carrying 
forward this plan you have so deliber- 


























































































ately mapped out for me to pursue, I 
watched Miss Mosby narrowly this 
evening, and her untiring solicitude for 
the comfort of that ailing younger brother 
of hers; her patience in pointing out to 
him, on the large map he was examining, 
the localities where our principal battles 
have been fought; and her respectful 
attentions to her father, given easily and 
gracefully as if from long habit, won 
upon me more than could any courtesies 
she might have bestowed on myself. Are 
you certain that you correctly caught 
the tenor of the observations you over- 
heard her make ?’ 

‘I can trust the evidence of my own 
senses,’ stoutly asserted Mr. Althorp. 
‘ You can discuss the matter calmly, for 
it was not at you the venomed shaft 
was aimed, but it makes my blood boil 
to think of the stinging words she sent.’ 

‘She did not send them to you, they 
were spoken to another; uttered, per- 
haps, in a spirit of mere girlish bravado, 
or to conceal what she could not avow.’ 

‘A woman, venturing on that style of 
bravado, deserves to learn a lesson so 
bitter that it shall last her a lifetime.’ 

‘The decision rests with you; and, 
although I am only seconding your 
design, I thought it no more than just 
to inflict on you my candid opinion in 
the matter. There is another phase of 
the affair, which a regard to my own 
personal sense of honor impels me to 
bring forward. Your plan throws me 
much into the society of a lovely and 
attractive girl; you know very well that 
I am far from insensible to the fascina- 
tions of grace and loveliness; and if, in 
the course of the simulated love-making, 
the fulfilment of your scheme requires 
of mie, I should forget that I was only 
acting by proxy, and speak an earnest 
word for myself, I trust I shall not incur 
your displeasure thereby, as the senti- 
ment of hatred is the only one actuating 
your conduct toward the object of our 
joint attentions.’ 

Mr. Althorp’s eyes kindled, and from 
beneath lowering brows he shot an angry 
gleam at the speaker. ‘If you want to 
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make an irredeemable donkey of yourself 
by furnishing an additional heart to those 
she already wears as trophies, like a 
string of pearls about her white throat, 
why, play the fool to the top of your 
bent for aught I care.’ 

‘I am glad to learn,’ coolly retorted 
Buckwood Lee, ‘ that it is solely on my 
account you are apprehensive, and that 
in no case is there any danger of rivalry 
between us. I think I will go in town 
by next train, as your breakfast-hour is 
rather late for my convenience. After 
my next visit to the Mosbys, I will 
faithfully report progress according to 
agreement. Good-night.’ 

Mr. Althorp looked after the tall, fine- 
ly formed, elegantly clad figure passing 
down the carriage-sweep, with the un- 
comfortable impression of having chosen 
the wrong instrument for the effectual 
prosecution of his purpose. He was in 
a chafed and irritable frame of mind. 
Hearing the clergyman, whose ministra- 
tions he had long enjoyed, inquiring for 
him at the door, and feeling averse to 
company in his present mood, he effected 
his escape from a side entrance, and 
sought a hiding-place in a clump of 
pines, only to be ashamed of his churl- 
ishness and add to his spleen. His 
choice segar had lost its flavor for him ; 
and, for a novelty in his experience, he 
was restless and wakeful a greater por- 
tion of the night. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 
PRINCIPAL AND SECOND. 


Neary a week had passed after the 
last-named colloquy between the two 
cousins, when, in the slant rays of a 
warm September sun, Mr. Althorp de- 
scried his deputy sitting with Miss Mos- 
by on the broad wooden steps leading 
down the garden-terrace to the trellised 
grape-vines. He held in his hand a 
crimson-leaved spray, plucked from a 
creeper climbing near, which, when he 
had twisted it into the form of a tiara, 
he placed across her head with most 
becoming effect. 

Then she was left for a brief period 
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alone, while her companion went to the 
house, whence he quickly returned, bear- 
ing her guitar. As Mr. Althorp observed 
the easy, unembarrassed grace with which 
his ally adjusted the blue ribbon about 
her full rounded neck, he could not for- 
bear saying to himself, with bitterness : 
‘It is the faint heart that never wins ; 
for, in the eyes of a woman, nothing can 
make up for the lack of impudence. 
Why, I scarcely dared touch her finger- 
tips, and see the unreproved familiarities 
on which he already presumes to ven- 
ture. Well, let him win her if he can; 
I have n’t the slightest objection in the 
world —not I. Ido not care the first 
straw for her, and can congratulate Buck 
on his success with a clear conscience. 
To be sure, they will be poor as church- 
mice ; for Mosby had to ask an extension 
last year, and Buck has only his salary, 
(which he would spend three times over 
if he could,) but that is their look-out, 
not mine. If he has any expectations 
in this quarter, the sooner he gets rid of 
them the less liable will he be to disap- 
pointment on their account. As to the 
majorate, it was only to be his on certain 
conditions, and he cannot have it on any 
other terms. Conceited coxcomb! how 
he bends his head towards her until his 
crimped locks —so disgusting to see a 
man stoop to the vanity of frizzling his 
hair with crisping-tongs !—nearly touch 
her heavy braids. Stuff! what care I? 
If he can win her, she isn’t worth my 
wooing ; and I would n't waste a thought 
on her, but for the purpose of inflicting 
the wholesome penalty her heartlessness 
so richly merits.’ 

When Buckwood Lee ran up to his 
cousin’s for a brief call, to assure the 
latter that he had spent a most delight- 
ful afternoon; that Miss Mosby was the 
most fascinating creature alive ; and that 
she had spoken in the most friendly and 
flattering terms of their agreeable neigh- 
bor, said neighbor was found to be in 
the most grim and incommunicative of 
humors. 

‘Miss Mosby’s good or ill opinion is a 
matter of no moment whatever to me,’ 
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he curtly declared, in reply to a repeti- 
tion of her laudatory remarks in his 
favor. 

‘Of course not,’.courteously assented 
the bland Buckwood; ‘if you were not 
more than indifferent to her you would 
not take so much pains to make her 
suffer for the stinging words you over- 
heard her use; but as I promised to 
report progress, I shall do so. If you 
have not lost all interest in the subject, 
you will be gratified to learn that I have 
no fears, time and opportunity permitted, 
of being unable to inspire her with sen- 
timents more ardent than mere friend- 
ship would warrant; and when that 
most desirable consummation of your 
plan is achieved, I will at once commu- 
nicate the fact, and hold myself subject 
to your further orders. You see, my 
dear fellow, that I am disposed to abide 
by our agreement at any cost to myself. 
You shall see that my word of honor is 
to be sacredly kept.’ 

‘Without doubt it will; for we are the 
very soul of honor, only conspiring to 
ruin the peace of a weak, frivolous girl, 
who isn’t worth the time and thought 
we have lavished on her.’ 

‘It is your conspiracy, not mine,’ a 
little reproachfully retorted Buckwood 
Lee. 

‘But I might never have carried it 
out, if I had not found in you a tool 
ready fitted to my hand.’ 

‘It was simply to oblige you that I 
undertook to act the réle of accomplice 
in carrying out a plan, whose wisdom, 
you will do me the justice to recollect, 
I have repeatedly called in question. 
But let there be no bad blood between 
us, Cousin John; with relatives it never 
ends well.. Our agreement was fully 
understood on both sides; I haye, and 
will, keep faith with you. An engage- 
ment in town compels me to shorten my 
stay here, as I stopped longer than I 
intended next door. I will not come out 
without seeing you. Good-day.’ 

On being left alone, Mr. Althorp threw 
himself into a garden-seat with a long- 
drawn breath, much more nearly resem- 
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bling a sigh than any respiratory process 
he was accustomed to perpetrate. 

‘I must have been mad,’ he said to 
himself, ‘not to have foreseen that she 
was quite as likely to entrap his affec- 
tions as he hers. Did n’t I, who never 
saw the woman that could make my 
pulses bound or my nerves thrill, find 
her irresistible, till in her own words I 
found the antidote for my bane? Buck- 
wood always was ready to yield him 
captive on the slightest provocation, and 
the upshot of the matter will be that, 
instead of breaking her heart, I shall 
only have helped to swell the list of her 
conquests ; for she is too fully alive to 
the value of her charms to throw herself 
away on a poor clerk. He is too good 
a fellow to have his feelings trifled with 
by one who plays on them by way of 
pastime, and to test her own skill in 
that sort of instrumentation. It makes 
me so wrathful to see the ascendency 
she has already acquired over him! Is 
he blind as a bat, not to see, after all the 
warnings I have given him, where his 
course is tending? If he is, I can’t help 
him, for he only resents my interference. 
I must stand aside entirely, or only 
look on as occasional spectator, while 
she brings him to the crisis of proposal 
and rejection; but I will not leave her 
to the full enjoyment of her triumph. I 
will make no second confident; but the 
coast once clear, I will carry out my 
plan myself, if it be in the power of mor- 
tal man to compass it.’ 

An absence of a few days, and Mr. Lee 
came out for a prolonged stroll with the 
object of his assiduous attentions. She 
desired to obtain some scarlet maple 
leaves for garlands, to be preserved as 
mementoes of Autumn’s fleeting glories, 
and he took incredible pains to procure 
those of most perfect outline and bril- 
liant dye. It was nearly dark when 
they returned from their ramble. 

With small show of alacrity the re- 
luctant second went to report himself to 
his principal. 

“My success is merely a matter of 
time,’ he asserted confidently, but with- 
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out the slightest appearance of exulta- 
tion in his supposed triumph, after the 
interchange of somewhat formal civili- 
ties between the cousins. ‘She is much 
changed since I first began to visit her, 
clearly the effects of my influence. She 
is fading, too, nearly all the bloom out 
of her cheeks that were fresh as a rose. 
Her manners are not the same either; 
she has grown quiet and subdued, some- 
times positively pensive, and it is then 
that she wins most on my sympathy.’ 

‘Bah! you’d better keep it for your 
own consumption; youll need it when 
she jilts you, as you are evidently bent 
on giving her a chance to do.’ 

Mr. Lee's cheek flushed hotly. 

‘You can jeer if you like, John Peter ; 
but you can’t ridicule me out of my set- 
tled convictions. With all your dignity 
of proprietorship and seniority of years, 
I have mingled far more freely with so- 
ciety than you have ever done. Make- 
believe love-making is an amiable weak- 
ness in a man; but to the victim of his 
perfidy, it is sometimes blight for a life- 
time, and no terms of execration are too 
bad , | 

‘Stop where you are, Buckwood! you 
know I am no saint in the way of for- 
bearance, and when two friends are 
driven to violent altercation, a woman is 
generally found at the bottom of the 
difficulty.’ 

‘I will be temperate and guarded of 
speech, Cousin John, but this I will say, 
I don’t like the part [am playing; it 
makes me feel too much like a hypocrite 
and deceiver! it lowers me in my own 
estimation, an unwholesome process for 
any one to submit to. I have never been 
used to shrink from the glance of any 
living mortal, now I quail if Miss Mosby 
does but carelessly turn on me those 
clear, wide-open eyes of hers, that have 
in them no secrets to hide.’ 

‘No secrets to hide! O most infatu- 





ated of drivellers! does she tell you in 
what black cell of memory she will hoard 
the gold of your affections, to gloat over 
as a miser over his hidden treasures ?’ 
Mr. Lee smiled with calm incredulity. 
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“You have reversed the relative posi- 
tions we hold toward each other, John 
Peter. I grant that the remarks you 
overheard give you valid grounds for 
reaching the conclusion at which you 
have arrived; but I have seen more of 
the lady than yourself of late, and my 
opinion does not coincide with your own. 
For all that, I am willing to forward, by 
every means in my power, your plan of 
retaliation for the ill-considered words 
that rankle in your memory, to the ex- 
clusion of any promptings of compassion; 
but if it comes to downright oppression 
and cruelty, it is no undertaking for a 
gentleman, and I will be no party to 
such refined barbarity.’ 

‘Very well, I had nearly decided my- 
self that I made a mistake in taking you 
into my counsel. If one wishes a design 
faithfully executed, there is nothing like 
doing it one’s self. Throw up your 
agreement, and I will take matters into 
my own hands.’ 

Taken by surprise at the unexpected 
construction given his words, Buckwood 
Lee was slightly disconcerted, but quick- 
ly regained his equanimity. 

‘That is impossible, for I have en- 
gaged Miss Mosby to go with a party of 
us to Camp McClellan, the first of the 
week ; besides, I have not the remotest 
intention of violating any stipulation 
required by our bargain. I will give 
you the programme I have marked out 
for pursuit, and you will see that I in- 
tend no breach of trust towards you. 
When I am sure that she loves me,’ (Mr. 

Althorp compressed his lips and winced 
perceptibly,) ‘I will at once advise you 
of the fact, and then leave her to as 
long a period of probation, in the way 
of utter neglect, as shall satisfy any 
reasonable requirement on your part. 
Mind you, I make no promise of resign- 
ing her forever. If I find that she is 
made unhappy and wretched, through 
an unrequited attachment, by the mem- 
ory of my sedulous wooing, I register 
my vow that no remonstrance you can 
offer shall prevent my making the 
amende honorable by a downright offer 
of marriage.’ 
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‘Romantic, very. Love in a cottage, 
only minus the cottage. No danger of 
want coming in at the door and frighten- 
ing love out at the window; for in 
building air-castles, the architect’s soar- 
ing fancy deigns not to stoop to such 
paltry details as doors and windows. It 
is just possible that Mr. Mosby might, 
in view of certain contingencies, inquire 
into your prospects of future mainten- 
ance; even if the lady you propose so 
highly to honor should not stoop to the 
consideration of such sordid, gross actu- 
alities.’ 

The sparks of anger scintillating in 
the eye of the poorer cousin very nearly 
burst into a blaze; but putting a firm 
restraint upon himself, he checked the 
sharp retort that rose to his lips, and 
with apparent calmness rejoined : 

‘I know I have been extravagant, 
considering my means, cousin John ; 
but I could be economical with a suffi- 
ciently powerful incentive as induce- 
ment. My present employer is willing 
to advance a liberal sum to my credit 
when I shall decide on going into busi- 
ness for myself; now, supposing you 
willing to loan me the additional capital 
I shall need at my first start, instead of 
procuring me the major’s commission I 
shall not want, my cottage may prove 
no air-castle after all. Have no fears of 
meeting with loss through me. I will 
turn radical reformer, so far as my own 
expenses are concerned. My horses 
shall go to the hammer; no more trot- 
ting on the Brighton road; no more 
mulled wine and hot suppers at Grills’s ; 
no more Paris boots, mauve gloves, jew- 
elled sleeve-buttons, rare bouquets, car- 
riage-hire and-opera-tickets for me; but 
a clean-shaven face, with the owner 

thereof toiling and moiling night and 
day at desk and counter. Can you 
trust me, John Peter?’ 

‘Unquestionably ; but my surplus 
funds are so invested that it is im- 
possible for me to realize on them at 
present,’ was the cool rejoinder. 

‘ Your note is all that is necessary; I 
can take it to the bank and get it dis- 
counted.’ 
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‘T rather think not; I do not choose 
to risk the chance of my note finding its 
way to a curbstone broker, and being 
hawked about the streets.’ 

‘You know perfectly well that I 
should subject you to no such risk; 
but I dare say I shall get along quite 
well without your help,’ proudly aver- 
red Mr. Lee. And the cousins separated 
with far less show of cordiality than 
was their wont at parting. 

Early the succeeding week, Mr. Al- 
thorp received a note to the effect that 
Mr. Lee, in assisting a shop-boy to move 
a heavy desk, had accidentally allowed 
one corner of it to slide down upon his 
foot, bruising it so badly that he was 
forced to keep his room, his physician 
giving him little encouragement of being 
able to walk for a week or ten days to 
come.’ 

‘Nothing serious,’ soliloquized the re- 
cipient of this unlooked-for intelligence ; 
‘and now I shall have an opportunity of 
judging for myself how Miss Mosby 
bears his absence. I will keep an eye 
on her, not that her movements are of 
the slightest interest to me —not the 
slightest — only I have just the faint- 
est suspicion of curiosity to ascertain 
whether or not she has got hurt herself 
in trying to add Buckwood’s heart to 
her string of trophies.’ 

It proved a much easier task for Mr. 
Althorp to resolve on resuming the 
strict watch and ward he had formerly 
exercised in behalf of his fair neighbor 
than to carry such resolution into effect. 
Days passed, and every effort he made 
to obtain a stolen glimpse at this puzzling 
type of womanhood was as effectually 
baffled as though she had divined his 
purpose and bent her energies to its 
frustration. An early frost had nipped, 
in their full bloom, the many-hued in- 
cense-bearers of her flower borders 
which no longer needed her tendance. 
The chill autumn air made the verandah 
untenable, even as an occasional place 
of resort, and the front window, where 
he had so often seen her absorbed over 
book or portfolio, was now deserted. 
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Chance favored him, at last, as he 
was returning from an evening call on 
his brother Parkhurst. A mild south 
wind had taken the place of the cold 
easterly breeze that had latterly pre- 
vailed. Of Miss Mosby, in her cham- 
ber, he caught a distinct view, through 
the open French window leading to the 
flat roof of the large square porch. She 
sat at a dressing-table, fitting a string 
to her guitar; after which she attuned 
the instrument to a mournful minor 
key, and striking a few chords by way 
of prelude, glided thence into a low 
sweet accompaniment, singing with ex- 
quisite purity of tone and delicacy of 
modulation as follows: 


‘1 am sad, I’m aweary: slow hours, pray 
haste away ! 
My heart is like stone, 
For I’m all alone, 
And naught can atone 
For the lack of the footstep that haunts me 
all the day. 


‘I am sad, I’m aweary: slow hours, flit on 
with speed ! 
Come, Peace, from above, 
White-plumed spirit-dove, 
And teach me a love 
Needing not for its clinging, a wind-tossed 
earthly reed. 


‘I’m not sad, I’m not weary; and this for 
grief the balm ; 
Human life’s not long, 
Be thou brave and strong, 
Sing no plaintive song, 
For ’tis oft Earth’s lost treasures that lead 
to heavenly calm.’ 


The genuine wail of human longing 
for the unattainable bliss which ever 
eludes mortal grasp rarely falls on indif- 
ferent ears. Mr. Althorp’s eyes moist- 
ened at memory of the unquenchable 
yearnings that stirred within him when 
first he became the solitary occupant of 
those great lonely rooms he called 
‘home.’ By some subtle train of as- 
sociation too intricate to trace, his 
thoughts had wandered away to a 
shrubberied lot, whose carved scrolls, 
storied urns, and slender shafts upbear- 
ing snowy angel forms, were visible 
from his portico, where, years before, 
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he had listened to the ‘Invocation to 
the Tomb,’ chanted by four solemnly 
blending manly voices as his mother’s 
remains were lowered to their last rest- 
ing-place. 

As the last cadence of the singer’s 
voice died away on the still night air, 
his thoughts returned to the accom- 
plished vocalist. 

‘Ts it real feeling that gives her tones 
their witching power, or is it the per- 
fection of art she has attained?’ he 
asked himself. ‘Her own words taught 
me the lesson of doubt, and if I am 
wise, I shall long profit by their teach- 
ings; excess of caution is a far safer 
policy than excess of confidence. 

‘Quite probably she is rehearsing for 
Buckwood’s ultimate benefit ; and if he 
is gull enough to flutter, open-eyed, into 
her toils, he must take the consequen- 
ces.’ 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 


A MISMOVE. 


Once more chance gave Mr. Althorp 


the opportunity he coveted of meeting, 
without apparent design, the object of 
his engrossing but by no means tender 
solicitude. She stepped out of the ves- 
try, where, with scores of female com- 
patriots, she had been employed through 
the day in cutting and making garments 
for the languishing inmates of a distant 
camp hospital, as he descended the steps 
of a periodical depot on the opposite 
side of the street. 

Miss Mosby and a young lady friend 
separated themselves from the emerging 
throng, with easy, familiar chat beguil- 
ing their onward way. Mr. Althorp 
walked behind them, but not sufficient- 
ly near to provoke observation. Their 
tones, however, if not their words, were 
to him distinctly audible, and their 
light, careless laughter — he did not re- 
flect that laughter as often hides pain as 
betokens a joy deeper than mirth’s 
evanescent sparkle —fanned his wrath 
to a fiercer glow. 

Thus he animadverted, in thought, 
on the appearance of the lively pedes- 
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trian, who, fortunately, had not the re- 
motest suspicion of the severe strictures 
to which her demeanor was exposing 
her: 

‘With what an airy grace she carries 
herself! There is no weight on her 
spirits, or her twinkling feet would not 
so daintily spurn the ground. That 
song, which haunted my dreams like a 
cry of real pain, was the result of art, 
not feeling. She should go on the 
stage; she would make her fortune as 
an actress, without any wear and tear 
of those sensibilities with which more 
noble and generous natures are en- 
dowed, but of which she is destitute. 
Why, it is my candid opinion she could 
die, histrionically of course, with never 
a moan or a contortion omitted, and one 
eye all the while noting the effect on 
the audience, while the scheming brain 
calculated the chances in favor of a fu- 
ture benefit. If she was only what her 
looks would naturally lead one to sup- 
pose her, gentle, winning, lovable, the 
most exacting could not ask more; but 
her overweening vanity and insatiable 
thirst for admiration and conquest neu- 
tralize every charm and make her posi- 
tively odious.’ 

Her companion turned down a side 
avenue, and Miss Mosby, left to pursue 
her way alone, quickened her pace on 
observing that the street-lamps were al- 
ready lighted. Mr. Althorp formed a 
sudden resolve which he might not have 
acted on had he taken longer time for 
consideration. 

‘I will make one more effort to save 
Buckwood from the effects of his de- 
plorable infatuation,’ thought the philan- 
thropic cousin, really believing that he 
had rightfully accounted to himself for 
the motive prompting this radical de- 
parture from the course originally agreed 
upon by principal and ally. ‘I have 
warned Aim ineffectually; now I will 
warn her, when [ shall be able to judge 
by the effect of my disclosures whether 
he or I be right in our estimate of the 
relative positions they hold towards 
each other.’ 
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A few rapid strides brought him to 
her side. 

‘Good evening, Miss Mosby; it is 
rather late for you to be out unat- 
tended. My way and yours are the 
same; shall I act as convoy?’ 

‘Thank you; [shall be very glad of 
your attendance, particularly past the 
horse-car depot, where there is usually 
such a motley gathering that I pass 
through it in constant dread of being 
rudely jostled. I have nearly learned 
to look on you asa stranger, Mr. Al- 
thorp, you have so rarely permitted us 
the pleasure of seeing you lately. 
Father was remarking, last night, how 
long it had been since you had dropped 
in, as you used occasionally to do, for a 
quiet game at chess.’ 

‘I may resume the habit, as, since 
Buckwood Lee’s injury has stricken 
him from your visiting list, my society 
will, in some measure, atone for the 
loss of his.’ 

‘The presence of one friend does not 
atone for the absence of another,’ she 
hastily returned, adding with some be- 
trayal of confusion: ‘What I meant to 
say, and what I mean, is, that whether 
your cousin visits us or not, we are al- 
ways happy to see one whom we regard 
as a kind and obliging neighbor.’ 

‘He ought to be highly flattered by 
the amiable light in which you are 
pleased to view him; but too much 
of a good thing—you remember the 
old adage—and you have seen so 
much, during the past month, of one 
member of the Althorp -connection that 
I was not disposed to aggravate the in- 
fliction by burdening you with my own 
poor company.’ 

An indefinable flexure of tone, a la- 
tent bitterness of expression her sensi- 
tive ear was quick to detect, but for 
which she was wholly at a loss to ac- 
count, so disconcerted her that no ready 
rejoinder followed his last observation. 

‘Have you yet found your way to 
the heart of my susceptible relative?’ 
he abruptly questioned, goaded on by 
the reckless, almost savage humor to 
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which he gave free rein with a mali- 
cious species of satisfaction new to his 
experience. He was perversely pleased 
to rid himself of his own irritability by 
wreaking it on another. 

Her lost composure returned to her 
on the instant. Unconsciously she as- 
sumed a statelier mien, an air of more 
dignified self-reliance. 

‘Your cousin, Mr. Lee, has treated 
me with the constant respect and un- 
varying courtesy that mark the deport- 
ment of a true gentleman,’ she calmly 
and deliberately averred. ‘He has so 
far won my confidence, that, if I were 
in trouble, I should have no hesitation 
in appealing to him for aid, quite sure 
that such appeal would not be liable to 
misconstruction from him. As for a 
man’s heart, it is to be given, not 
sought. I-have not found my way to 
his heart, and it will be long before I 
violate all sense of feminine propriety 
by lowering myself through attempt so 
unwomanly.’ 

Her answer did not satisfy him; he 
had not probed her feelings to the quick 
as he had purposed. An ungenerous 
question rose to his lips, and he would 
not repress it: 

‘Has he found his way to yours ?’ 

A flash of resentment flamed for an 
instant in her eyes, and then was 
quenched in unshed tears; an indig- 
nant glow burned momentarily on either 
cheek, and then faded into deadly pal- 
lor. For a short distance, she felt like 
one groping her {way blindly in utter 
darkness, then surrounding objects as- 
sumed unreal proportions like the trou- 
bled visions of a dream, and she walked 
on with steady steps once more. How 
thankful was she that they were beyond 
reach of the street-lamp’s glare! that 
the skies were too dark to betray her 
emotion ! 

At first she could not trust herself to 
speak, but after a brief interval of si- 
lence she remarked with tolerable com- 
posure : 

‘For this unusual, not to say inso- 
lent, mode of cross-questioning there 
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must be some cause; allow me to turn 
inquirer and ask what it is.’ 

‘Perhaps you have the right to know; 
but some knowledge is dearly bought at 
any price; and I’m not to blame if that 
you seck but ill rewards your search. 
Do you remember one day remarking 
to Miss Clayton — you were both stand- 
ing near the garden-fence, I happened 
to be sitting on the bench opposite — 
that I did very well to help pass the 
time away, but that you had no idea of 
saying ‘Yes’ to the first adorer you 
brought to your feet, as you intended 
breaking a half-score of hearts or so to 
retain as trophies ?’ 

Miss Mosby was silent, ostensibly re- 
flecting, but in reality struggling with 
the whole force of a powerful will to 
subdue the violent agitation threatening 
to overpower her assumed composure. 

‘I think, now you recall them to my 
recollection, that I did use words like 
those you have just repeated, Mr. Al- 
thorp, although they had entirely es- 
caped my memory. Indeed, they have 
never recurred to me since they were 
spoken.’ 

The careless, unmoved tone, the air 
of languid indifference with which this 
admission was made, stung Mr. Althorp 
beyond even the pretence of forbear- 
ance. 

‘If she has any feelings, I will reach 
them,’ he said to himself with the sort 
of cruel zest the practised sportsman 
feels in bringing to bay the spirited 
game that half defies, half eludes his 
pursuit. 

‘I dare say that you thought Buck- 
wood Lee’s attentions the result of a 
decided predilection for your delightful 
society, Miss Mosby; let me correct 
this mistaken notion which you have 
too long entertained. He sought to win 
your friendly regard, your love, not to 
put too fine a point upon it, not from 
any value he attached to a boon so in- 
estimable, or from any purpose of re- 
taining it when won, but simply and 
solely to carry out a design of my own, 
planned to revenge the cold, mocking 
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words springing from a false heart to 
lips more false.’ 

Such a mental pang as she had neyv- 
er before experienced shot electrically 
through every nerve in her system. 

‘And this design of your planning; 
now that you have gone so far, I sup- 
pose you can have no objection to stat- 
ing distinctly what it was,’ she suggested 
in the low, suppressed tones of concen- 
trated passion. 

‘Not the least ; I instructed Mr. Leo 
to gain your affections — subject to the 
contingency of your being endowed 
with the same — and then to leave you 
to your own salutary meditations; in 
other words, to indoctrinate you, not 
only with the principles, but with an 
experimental knowledge, of a broken 
heart; this accomplished, he would 
have been entitled to the stipulated re- 
ward agreed upon between us.’ 

A sense of outraged dignity and 
wounded pride effectually steeled Sallie 
Mosby against any betrayal of emotion. 
The rigid determination with which she 
curbed her natural impetuosity gave 
her. the appearance of perfect com- 
posure. 

‘I trust the price Mr. Lee was to re- 
ceive for his services in your interest,’ 
she said in smooth, even tones, ‘is not 
absolutely essential to his continued 
prosperity, as he will hardly obtain it 
through my instrumentality. He is a 
delightful conversationalist, I admit ; 
and I owe him much for the pleasant 
hours I have spent in his agreeable so- 
ciety: but gladly as I would make any 
suitable return for the entertainment he 
has afforded me, I could not think of 
advancing his pecuniary interests by 
venturing on any such experimental 
knowledge as that you have marked 
out for my acquisition. I ought, cer- 
tainly, to feel highly flattered by the 
pains you have taken in procuring me 
so accomplished a teacher in Cupid’s 
strategy ; accept my most appreciative 
acknowledgments, together with my 
most humble apologies for having prov- 


ed so intractable a pupil. I fear you 
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will be under the necessity of procuring 
a new Mentor, if I am to have the ben- 
efit of a second course of instruction. 
You will yourself be much at leisure 
the coming winter —a half word to the 
wise is sufficient. Not that I would 
imply the possibility of finding more 
genial and delightful companionship 
than in the society of your witty, well- 
bred cousin; but you would prove a 
far more strict disciplinarian, and severi- 
ty is sometimes very; effective when 
milder measures have failed.’ 

With a smiling ‘ Good-night,’ she left 
him at the garden-gate looking after her 
with a scowling brow as she tripped 
lightly up the gravelled walk. 

‘To the foul fiends with her!’ he 
muttered in his ire. ‘ Augusta is not 
half as bad to get along with; for she 
deals a good honest blow, so that you 
know what hurts you; but this tor- 
menting creature uses so keen a rapier 
that its puncture is only discovered by 
the stinging smart it leaves behind. 
What could Petruchio himself have 
done with a shrew guarded by manners 
of polished ivory ?—one bright-eyed 
enough to detect, and deep-headed 
enough to foil his: plans? She could 
be as wakeful as he; starve with the 
jauntiest air; and amuse herself with 
his railing, brawling, and blustering, 
which would exhaust his strength as 
soon as hers. Saucy minx! defying 
me to crush her haughty will. I will 
not come to her lure; I would a thou- 
sand times prefer rowing her over the 
Styx and leaving her to Pluto’s tutelage. 
I did not know it was in the power of 
any mortal woman to make me so hear- 
tily abominate her. It is a pernicious 
influence she exerts over me, arid [ am 
becoming habitually impatient and irri- 
table from its effects. ‘This must not 
be. I will abandon my scheme of re- 
venge, and I shall then have no longer 
occasion to give her a thought. It 
would n’t be a bad idea to take a jaunt 
to some trout-stream for the benefit of 
my health, I am emaciating so rapidly— 
only weigh two hundred, a loss of ten 
pounds since spring. I might find 
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sport for gun and dog in Canada West; 
but if I should set my face in the di- 
rection of H. B. M.’s provinces, I should 
be suspected of desiring to keep out of 
the draft.’ 

On entering the house, Miss Mosby, 
despite Ned’s call from the sitting-room, 
‘Is that you, Sallie?’ made her way, 
without pause, to her own chamber, 
where, her cheek reddening and paling 
by turns, she said to herself: ‘There 
was no alternative ; I must either have 
braved his anger or have run the risk of 
incurring his contempt. Better that he 
should hate than that he should despise 
me. ,I can submit to be railed at, but 
not to be ridiculed.” Her eyes grew 
moist as she regretfully added: ‘It 
might have been so different!’ 

A week passed, during which time 
Mr. Althorp persistently refrained from 
so much as a glance of observation in 
the direction of his neighbor’s premises. 
The very effort required in carrying out 
this purpose defeated itself by keeping 
its cause fresh in his memory. 

Meanwhile, Buckwood Lee had been 
slowly recovering from the effects of his 
injuries, and the first use he made of 
his liberty was in visiting one of whom 
he had thought often and kindly 
through the tedious period of forced 
inactivity to which accident had con- 
signed him. 

The light of pleasurable anticipation 
filled his impatient glance as it repeat- 
edly strayed towards the open door 
through which the maid had disap- 
peared to announce his arrival to her 
mistress. 

‘IT shall not see him, Abby,’ was the 
decisive declaration given in reply to 
the announcement. 

‘Shall I tell him that your head 
aches too badly to see any one?’ 

‘I have not complained of the head- 
ache,’ returned Miss Mosby with an as- 
perity quite foreign to the air of gracious 
urbanity that had formerly distinguished 
her demeanor. 

‘What shall I tell him is the r2son 
you will not see him ?’ 

‘You are not obliged to give him my 
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reason for declining the interview ; it is 
enough for him to know that I do de- 
cline it. Tell him —no, I will write the 
message. Ask him to wait a few mo- 
ments; and you come to me when I 
touch the bell.’ 

Much marvelling at the oddity of his 
reception, Mr. Lee waited until his 
equanimity was sorely tried, before the 
following hastily-scrawled note was plac- 
ed in his hand: 


‘Dear Sir: I will not say that I am en- 
gaged, unable to see you, or not at home ; 
for I am so heartily sick and tired of all the 
falsehood, duplicity, and double-dealing that 
I am beginning to find in society as its outer 
illusive varnish wears off, that I will not stoop 
to the practice of a conventionalism founded 
on deception. I do not see- you because I 
do not wish to see you, desiring that our ac- 
quaintance do thus and now finally termi- 
nate. I did hold you in friendly, and, I 
supposed, justly merited esteem and regard ; 
that is over now; ‘many by trust, few by 
doubt are ruined.’ Better confidence with- 
held than such a rude shock to my faith in 
manly integrity as that which awakened me 
to a sense of your treachery. 

‘ All the expressions of kindly interest to 
which I listened with such shallow credulity 
were but coils in the wily plan designed to 
crush me in its folds. Your aider and abet- 
tor pays me a high compliment in seeking 
to augment his power by combination; two 
doughty ‘lords of creation’ to subjugate one 
refractory vassal — sure antidote to any in- 
fection of hero-worship to which I may have 
been exposed through brave deeds of lofty 
daring performed by those ready to defend 
but not to oppress. Ah! most noble lords, 
and valiant gentlemen, weak as I am, I am 
not to be hunted to the death by couples, 
like a badgered fox fleeing for life from 
pack-hounds. 

‘ You have lost the bribe, or the wager, I 
know not which, inducing you to join in so 
noble asport; for you leave no disconsolate, 
love-lora damsel to wear the willow for a 
truant swain, but a sadder and wiser woman 
whose faith in the pure ore of a sterling 
manhood has not been quite destroyed by 
bitter experience of its dross. 

‘I have written enough, more than 
enough, perhaps, to convince both principal 
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and coadjutor that my decision is dictated by 
no transient caprice, and that it will be rig- 
idly adhered to, 
‘Sincerely and respectfully, 
* Satire Mossy.’ 


‘It is all up with me; I could not 
have believed that John Peter would have 
made such a spcon of himself,’ ejacu- 
lated the reader of the above epistle, 
grasping his hat and starting in hot 
haste for the explanation he was deter- 
mined to wring from his offending rela- 
tive, 

Mr. Althorp had gone out for a drive, 
but was expected back in the course of 
an hour. The minutes seemed very tar- 
dy in their flight, as Mr. Lee, with knit- 
ted brow and firmly-set teeth, limped 
from end to end of his cousin’s spacious 
sitting-room. 

Gradually his patience waned until 
he resolved to wait no longer. Appro- 
priating to his own use the writing ma- 
terials lying conveniently near, he in- 
dited the following: 


‘Wuart have you been about, Jonn Ps- 
TER ? — putting mein the light of a precious 
muff, to say nothing of giving the air of a 
vile conspiracy to a transaction that was 
hardly fitted for the ‘garish light of day.’ 
Honor amongst thieves—if I had not 
thought so, my paw would have been the 
last one you would have got hold of to 
scratch your chestnuts out of the fire. 

‘Read this note which "Miss Mossy, after 
refusing me an interview, sent down by a 
servant, and see how unmercifully I am 
snubbed by a woman whose good opinion I 
value if you don’t. Do you think it is an 
agreeable position you have forced me to 
occupy? If you do, I only wish the morti- 
fication and chagrin I have borne for the 
last hour could be your perquisites instead 
of falling to the lot of this humble indi- 
vidual. 

‘A rich return, I must say, this leaving me 
in the lurch, without a word of warning, for 
all the pains I have takenin forwarding your 
absurd and outrageous plan. I have strictly 
kept faith with you, and in recompense, you 
have made a pretty muddle of the affair by 
divulging to the one it most nearly concern- 
ed the secret agreement binding on us two, 
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and which I would sooner have had my 
tongue torn out with red-hot pincers than 
have wronged or lowered you by betraying. 

‘I now wash my hands of the matter; 
and hereafter £ will see if a decent liveli- 
hood is to be earned by minding my own 
business. I can throw up my clerkship — 
scarcely more than a sinecure of late —at 
an hour’s notice; and it is my intention to 
enlist as private in the volunteer force at 
present being raised and equipped. If I do 
not prove to you that ability does sometimes 
hold its own in a contest with wealth and in- 
fluence, it will not be from lack of faithful, 
persistent endeavor. 

‘IT have not fulfilled the stipulations speci- 
fied by our contract; you owe me nothing. 

‘I shall perhaps serve my country with 
more singleness of purpose that my depart- 
ure sunders few frien@Hy ties, and I have no 
home to leave. 

‘Drop a line occasionally, and oblige 

* Cousin Buckwoop.’ 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 
UNAVAILING REGRETS. 


Tue train in which Mr. Lee had taken 
a seat was just leaving the depot when 
the unconscious object of his upbraid- 
ing returned from his drive. 

The notes left on his desk at once at- 
tracted Mr. Althorp’s attention. Miss 
Mosby’s he read first, throwing it from 
him with the angry remark: ‘ Enough, 
and more than enough, she has written 
to prove that her pen can be dipped in 
the gall her tongue so readily distils. 
She talk of shrinking from the practice 
of a conventionalism founded on decep- 
tion, when it was in rebuke of her false, 
heartless hypocrisy that I designed the 
plan intended to nip it in the bud! I 
have no patience with that self-right- 
eousness which loudly vaunts itself, 
proclaiming that all who do not bow 
down to its infallible dicta are given 
over to a reprobate mind and the sin of 
unbelief.’ 

He read and re-read his cousin’s curt 
missive, saying to himself, as he a second 
time completed its perusal: ‘A down- 
right good fellow, with a fair share of 
the Althorp pluck, is Buckwood Lee; 


and it was not, all circumstances taken 
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into the account, doing the fair thing by 
him to let him blunder blindfold into 
this valley of humiliation after enlight- 
ening -her as to the purpose prompting 
his visits. It may not yet be too late 
to remedy the oversight. He shall have 
fair play, although it does seem too bad 
to stand calmly by without a word of 
protest and see him throw himself away 
on a sharp-tongued Xantippe whose 
words cut like Milan steel. However, 
he may know what suits him better 
than Ido. He may be partial to Cay- 
enne pepper and pungent sauces that 
only exasperate my unaccustomed pal- 
ate. I will drop him a line that will go 
by the early morning post.’ 
Thus he wrote : 


‘My pear Buckwoop: There is to be no 
strife between us, whatever betides; look 
upon that as a fixed fact, and do not in a 
moment of hasty resentment for what I ac- 
knowledge to have been an ill-considered 
move on my part, reject my overtures for 
reconciliation, Admitting that I have given 
you just ground for complaint, and regret- 
ting that I have given it, what more would 
you have? Reparation, I suppose ; it shall 
be yours. If it were in my power, I would 
recall the disclosures made in the heat of 
angry passion to Miss Mossy, who acts like 
a rasp on my temper, making me forget 
every other consideration in my desire to 
repress her cool, well-bred insolence. I 
seem under the influence of some evil spell 
in the presence of one who has the faculty 
of provoking me into a state of wrath and 
uncharitableness such as I experience with 
no other person. 

‘The past I cannot efface ; but for the fu- 
ture I shall avoid an influence which, in my 
case, is any thing but desirable or bene- 
ficial ; so play Perrucnio if you are in the 
humor, and tame your shrew to your liking. 
The réle would n’t suit me, but I am no dog 
in the manger to snap and snarl at one de- 
sirous of acting the part. 

‘The confidential contract between us was 
cancelled, of course, when I was so beside 
myself with rage as to let the secret escape 
me. If this blamable act on my part has 
prejudiced you in the lady’s favor, your 
ready wit will suggest some mode of extri- 
cation from the dilemma; and you are at 
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liberty to bestow any amount of censure the 
occasion may demand upon the offending 
culprit. 

‘I would come and see you, instead of 
writing ; but I am off by the earliest morn- 
ing train, en route for Cincinnati, where I go 
to superintend the packing of lard and pork 
taken for debt — Hopkins’s choice, that or 
nothing. If it brings a fair price, which I 
think probable at ruling rates, the proceeds 
will furnish the needful capital for your start 
in business. If I galled your pride by pit- 
ting the claims of wealth and influence 
against those of personal ability, be assured 
that the offence was unintentional ; and hasty 
expressions, if spoken without malice, should 
be overlooked between long-tried friends. 

‘One word more in regard to Miss Mossy, 
and I close. Do not give her a more un- 
favorable opinion of me than is needful in 
your own justification, as I should wish to 
be on visiting terms with you, and family 
contentions —I take it for granted that she 
is coming into the family, you perceive — 
are utterly abhorrent to me. 

‘I shall be absent several weeks, and on 
my return shall expect to find you fully 
reinstated in the good graces of your of- 
fended fair. If this expectation does not 
chime with your purpose, and you are still 
determined to risk your life in the nation’s 
service, do not, through pride or pique, en- 
list as a private, but avail yourself of my 
renewed offer of the majorate which I 
pledge my word to obtain for you. This 
from 

‘Your friend and cousin, 
‘Joun Perer.’ 


The writer of the above glanced 
through its paragraphs and found in 
them nothing to erase. Calmed and 
strengthened by the self-approval which, 
of late, had not been easy of attain- 
ment, his slumbers were deep and re- 
freshing. 

Next morning saw him on his way to 
New-York, where he remained several 
days, studying the condition of the pro- 
vision market and renewing old friend- 
ships. There was much to absorb his 
attention, but often when seemingly 
most engrossed in calculations of gain, 
or in the good-fellowship inciting to 
mirth and laughter, his errant fancy 
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wandered, without permit, to a grape- 
trellised garden where a lithe, willowy 
figure erstwhile flitted about, in tend- 
ance of the flower-borders, scarce bright- 
er in bloom than the rose on her cheek. 
He had escaped her presence, but the 
thoughts with which her image was in- 
timately blended he could not outstrip. 
One woman’s light, springing footstep, 
another’s dainty elegance of attire, and 
yet another’s sweet silvery tones, re- 
minded him of one he had voluntarily 
resigned to a rival. 

‘It is but habit,’ he said to himself, 
‘and I shall succeed in banishing her 
from my thoughts in time. The heavi- 
est business transactions I can dismiss 
from my mind at will: why not this 
woman for whom I no longer care suffi- 
ciently to desire revenge on her heart- 
lessness ? I shall be thankful when she 
is married and out of the way; it is so 
nauseating to see a fond, foolish pair 
cooing round like a pair of demented 
turtle-doves, and quite likely that is the 
spectacle I shall be forced to endure on 
myreturn. I will hold forth eloquently 
to Buck in favor of short engagements ; 
and I will suggest Chicago as a place 
far preferable to any of the Atlantic 
cities for a young man just commencing 
business on his own account.’ 

On reaching Cincinnati, Mr. Althorp 
found the following letter awaiting his 
arrival ; 


‘Dear Cousin: Yours of the tenth would 
have received immediate reply, but for the 
fact that I did not receive it until it had 
been several days written, as I volunteered 
for enlistment in Company D of the new 
battalion just recruited, the very morning 
after your letter’s date. 

‘I desire as fervently as you can, that 
there be no strife between us. Let the 
hasty words we have interchanged never 
again be alluded to by either; and rest as- 
sured that I as fully appreciate your gener- 
ous offers, both as regards the majorate and 
the loan of capital, as though I accepted 
them. 

‘I entered the service as private, but 
have already attained promotion, which I 
consider an extraordinary piece of good 
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luck, as it is often more difficult to rise 
from the ranks to a corporal’s commission 
than to go from that to a much higher 
grade of office; just as it is sometimes 
harder to spring from the common level 
of undistinguished mediocrity to the first 
step of the ladder to success than to climb 
upwards to its more dizzy heights. I must 
tell you how fortune befriended me. Who 
should I find in command of our battalion 
but the principal of the commercial college 
where I was initiated into the mysteries of 
book-keeping and other mercantile lore. 
You should see the mathematical precision 
with which we form in file, wheel into col- 
umn, or deploy into line, when the eagle eye 
of our colonel is upon us. The discipline 
of the old Fusiliers was mere boys’ play in 
comparison, There was a weather-beaten 
old salt, an ill-looking fellow, always growl- 
ing at something or somebody, in our com- 
pany, who, after pocketing his bounty, was 
found trying to make his escape in citizens’ 
clothes. The penalty exacted for this of- 
fence exasperated instead of subduing him; 
and he very nearly mutinied, when on pa- 
rade, receiving a severe blow from the flat 
ef Colonel Packard’s sword which quelled 
him for the time; but I heard his muttered 
threats of vengeance, and felt sure the wild 
beast of his savage nature was fully roused. 
I was on guard-duty that night, my beat ly- 
ing a short distance to the rear of the offi- 
cers’ tents. The first sound that drew my 
attention was the snapping of a twig 
amongst a pile of brushwood gathered for 
fuel. I thought, too, that I could discern 
the outlines of a dark figure crouching near 
the pile; but the sky was overcast, and the 
light too indistinct for me to make sure of 
the fact; and I had not forgotten the ridi- 
cule heaped upon the valiant sentry who 
roused the camp by firing into a juniper of 
martial bearing that refused reply to his 
ehallenge. When I had taken another turn 
in my beat, the crouching figure had disap- 
peared. I was about making up my mind 
that it was one of the goats I had seen 
browsing about the field, when I discovered 
the dark mass wriggling over the ground on 
the inside of my beat. Challenging, I at 
the same time covered the creature with my 
piece, when, with a lightning spring, it 
bounded to its feet, revealing the figure of a 
man, and dashed in the direction of our 
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commander’s tent. I fired, but without ef- 
fect; and in another instant the seafaring 
volunteer was struggling in the powerful 
grasp of Colonel Packard himself. The 
miscreant was secured, but not until he had 
inflicted several wounds with the sheath- 
knife which was finally wrested from him. 
He was shot in presence of the assembled 
battalion; and when he fell, our first lieu- 
tenant dropped as though the volley had 
been discharged at him. He was a stalwart, 
robust man in appearance ; but the surgeon 
decided, after professional examination, that 
he was unfitted, by hypertrophy of the 
heart, for military service, I hold the office 
his departure left vacant. 

‘Make my friendly regards, if you please, 
to Miss Mossy. Since you seem to have 
abandoned all idea of renewing the well- 
meant persecutions intended to reduce her 
to a wholesome state of repentance — no 
fault of yours that your laudable efforts 
have not worked to edification; some spirit- 
ual organizations are not amenable to strin- 
gent suljugatory panaceas—I no longer 
feel desirous of taking up the cudgels in her 
defence. Now that you have partially come 
to your senses, and ean talk of her with 
some faint show of reason, I am content to 
resign her to your tender mercies, trusting 
that they will not prove as ‘cruel’ as those 
of ‘the wicked’ are asserted to be. 

‘I hope you will not be offended when I 
plead guilty to the rudeness of a hearty 
laugh every time I think of the cool way in 
which you give to each other two persons 
not at all inclined peaceably to submit to an 
arrangement made without any reference to 
their taste or convenience. I pitied the ob- 
jeet of our (pardon!) conspiracy; and in 
case a certain contingency had arisen, I 
would have made the only amends in my 
power; but, humiliating as is the admission, 
I give you my word of honor that no such 
contingency did arise. If she had cherished 
for me one particle of tender sentiment, out- 
raged by the disclosures you made, she 
would have vented her reproaches more ex- 
clusively on myself, at least partially ignor- 
ing your share in the transaction. 

‘IT am far from regretting this new phase 
in affairs. If it be true that absence aug- 
ments a strong attachment and destroys a 
weak one, I am forced to confess that mine 
would not stand the test. I sleep like a 
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top; have the appetite of a cormorant, 
while the beat of drum and bugle-peal make 
me forget the tinkle of a twanging guitar. 
Glory is the mistress I will henceforth fol- 
low with a single eye. 

‘ Be sure and send me the daily papers; I 
shall want them when off duty. 

‘It seems trivial and unmanly for a soldier 
to comment on his rations, but you who are 
accustomed to a bountifully spread table do 
not know what dry picking salt junk and 
hard-tack is ; and it occurs to me that a bas- 
ket of fruit or a box of butter from the 
Rock Hill farm-house would find its way to 
no reluctant gastronomics, unless our forag- 
ing prospects should prove more brilliant 
than I anticipate. 

‘Lightly as I write, my dear fellow, I 
deeply feel the responsibility of the new 
course in life upon which I am entering; 
and if any thing should go amiss with Com- 
pany D’s lieutenant, kindly remember 

*Bucxwoop Lge.’ 


Mr. Althorp folded his cousin's letter 
with a slight mistiness of vision. 

‘Remember you kindly, Buck! Of 
course I will. Isn’t there enough hatred 
and rancor in the land, but friends must 
add to it their mite of wrath and con- 
tention? I will be news-dealer and sut- 
ler too, if I can reach you by express. 
I only wish we had parted with a hearty 
grip of the hand, instead of going our 
several ways in this unsatisfactory fash- 
ion.’ 

Unfolding the letter, he glanced once 
more at the paragraphs referring to Miss 
Mosby. 

‘Thank heaven, he has escaped her 
toils!’ fervently ejaculated-the reader, 
a look of benign complaisance over- 
spreading his face. Self-deception is a 
process most easy of accomplishment, 
and if Mr. Althorp had thoroughly ana- 
lyzed the causes of his satisfaction, he 
might have found in them some grains 
of selfish alloy. 

He was three weeks absent from 
home. 

As he passed his neighbor’s house, 
on returning, he was struck by the air 
of loneliness and desertion pervading 
the premises—closed shutters or drawn 
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blinds at every window. Nota sign of 
habitancy met the eye save that indi- 
cated by the presence of Miss Mosby’s 
pet greyhound, that lay with its head 
stretched along its paws on the step to 
the porch. At sight of the passer, it 
raised its head with a long-drawn pite- 
ous howl that chilled the blood of its 
listener. 

‘I am superstitious,’ he said to him- 
self, ‘and could never abide the howl of 
a dog.’ 

The mystery of those closed blinds 
had for him a fascination he strove vain- 
ly to resist. Various the surmises that 
but added to his uncertainty. 

Were the family absent from home? 
Would Miss Mosby go away and leave 
her pet greyhound to suffer from neg- 
lect? Was some one ill in the house? 
Who could it be? 

To all these self-propounded queries 
he might have obtained definite replies 
by inquiries easily instituted, had he 
not shrunk from any betrayal of interest 
in the matter. 

After tea he strolled past the house 
absently puffing little smoke-wreaths 
from his fragrant Cabanas. There was 
a faint light, as from a wax taper or 
shaded lamp, upon the drawn curtains 
of Miss Mosby’s chamber-window. The 
sitting-room was unlighted. A vehicle 
rattled up to the gate; it was the doc- 
tor’s gig. Its occupant jumped out; 
ran briskly up the walk ; admitted him- 
self to the closed porch; and a minute 
later his shadow became apparent on 
the muslin draperies of the dimly-light- 
ed chamber. This discovery not only 
surprised, it positively shocked Mr. Al- 
thorp. 

‘She is always strong, the very pic- 
ture of buoyant health,’ he said, trying 
to reason himself out of his fears; ‘ it 
must be that Ned, who is always ailing, 
has grown worse, and they have moved 
him into her room for the benefit of its 
open grate, as, if I remember rightly, 
the ‘south chamber’ has no conven- 
iences for lighting a fire.’ 

This supposition was disproved next 
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day by a sight of the younger brother 
leaning listlessly over the front garden- 
gate. 

‘IT will question the lad,’ decided Mr. 
Althorp. 

He took a deal of superfluous precau- 
tion to make the meeting appear the re- 
sult of accident. - Crossing an orchard, 
he vaulted over a fence at its rear, and 
by a detour, contrived to pass the front 
of his neighbor’s premises in a direction 
leading towards his own. 

‘How are you getting on, Ned?’ 

‘We don’t get along any how without 
Sallie ; she was the life of the house.’ 

‘Is she away from home?’ 

‘ A great deal worse than that, for she 
is sick abed up-stairs. If she was only 
absent on a visit, we should know when 
to expect her back ; but now we cannot 
tell whenever she will be with us again.’ 

‘Does n’t she come down-stairs at 
all?’ 

‘No indeed; she doesn’t sit up a 
minute.’ 

‘I hope she will be better soon.’ 

‘You can’t hope so half as much as I 
do. It seems so strange for me to be 
stronger than Sallie, when I never could 
endure much, and she was always well 
until now. It makes me dying sober to 
notice that she looks more and more, 
every day, like our elder brother who 
died —kept running down, as she is 
doing, until finally he breathed his last 
just as a clock stops from want of being 
wound up.’ 

Mr. Althorp abruptly turned his back 
on the speaker, took a few steps in the 
direction of Rock Hill, then paused to 
ask in a tone of assumed composure: 
‘Did your grapes ripen well, Ned?’ 

‘Very well, as long as we had any 
to ripen; but the barberry boys came 
and stripped every vine one moonlight 
night.’ 

‘How aggravating! My watch-dog 
preserves my vines and trees from such 
depredations.’ 

‘Is he very fierce ?’ 

‘As gentle as a spaniel; but he al- 
lows no one to touch, or at least to carry 
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off, any thing from the grounds, unless 
the gardener is in sight. Come home 
with me, and I will show you the vari- 
eties of choice fruit I have gathered and 
housed to ripen in the sun.’ 

Nothing loth, Ned acceded to the 
proposal. 

‘You have never been in the cottage 
before ; I must show you its comforta- 
ble arrangements,’ said the host, usher- 
ing his young visitor into the small entry 
leading from the eastern portico. ‘ This 
large room to the right is my company 
parlor; I rarely sit in it when by my- 
self.’ 

‘Whose likeness is this, in scarlet 
breeches and silk stockings, with gold 
buckles at knee and instep, powdered 
hair, and lace ruffles at wrist and 
throat ?’ 

‘That is the portrait of my great- 
grandsire, brought from Ireland by my 
mother’s father, when he came to this 
country to better his fortune, and lost it 
instead.’ 

‘Then your grandfather was an Irish- 
man!’ 

‘An Irish gentleman and scholar. I 
wish I had half his culture and profi- 
ciency in scientific attainment. He was 
no expert, however, in the art of money- 
making. When he married my grand- 
mother, he was professor of mathemat- 
ics, On &@ moderate salary; and her 
relatives, who were the village magnates 
of those days, cut her acquaintance, in 
return for her forming an alliance they 
declared in every way unworthy of her. 
Their descendants come to hers, now, 
for favors they are proud of having 
both the will and the ability to bestow. 

‘Let us cross the entry, and I will 
show you the sleeping accommodations 
for guests. Here are bed-room, dress- 
ing-room, alcove for couch, bath-room, 
and closet, all in one suite. There is the 
dining-room, in the L, over the kitchen. 
Through the hall, twelve by forty feet, 
running the whole depth of the house, 
we go to reach my private sitting-room 
and sleeping apartments, like those op- 
posite, with the addition of a smoking- 
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room. Now we will go up-stairs. You 
see I have no cause to fear an incursion 
from any number of the Althorp con- 
nection, as these half-dozen dormitories 
are all unoccupied.’ 

‘Where do your servant-girls sleep ?’ 

‘In the basement, as the L is two- 
storied, owing to a fall in the terrace ; 
and the man has a wing of the barn 
fitted up as a lodge. Here are the 
grapes, at last, with late French pears 
that will almost melt in your mouth. 
That reminds me to ask if the doctor 
attending your sister is one of those 
stringent dietists who would run the 
risk of famishing a patient for the 
chance of starving a disease?’ 

‘She only takes a spoonful of wine- 
whey, now and then, but it isn’t the 
doctor’s fault. Father says she would 
get well directly if she would only be 
persuaded to eat; but the doctor says 
something more than persuasion is 
needed, and that is an appetite.’ 

‘Who takes care of her?’ 

‘Not any one; she doesn’t want to 
be taken care of. She says there is 
nothing of any consequence the matter 
with her; that she is only tired, and 
wishes to rest and not be talked to; but 
I think something more than that ails 
her.’ 

‘Why do you think so?’ 

‘Because I went up on tip-toe, this 
morning, to see if she wanted any thing ; 
but as I found her with her eyes shut 
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up, I thought she was asleep, and was 
going away without disturbing her; I 
did go, but not until I knew she was 
awake by the large tears forcing them- 
selves out under her closed lids, and 
rolling over her face, almost as white as 
the pillow it lay on. I am sure she 
must be feeling very badly to grieve so; 
for Sallie isn’t the girl to cry and take 
on at every finger-ache.’ 

‘She may have cared more for Buck- 
wood Lee than she chose to admit, or 
than we either of us suspected ; and my 
plan of revenge have been more effectu- 
ally carried out than I purposed or could 
have desired,’ thought Mr. Althorp, not 
without some compunctious misgivings. 

Taking down a basket from a shelf, 
he filled it with the most tempting fruit 
his supply afforded. 

‘Present that to your sister, with my 
compliments, Ned.’ 

‘I am sure she will be very much 
pleased ; for when Captain Wilbor 
brought her a box of candied West- 
India fruit, although she never tasted of 
it, she had it placed on the dressing- 
table where she could look at it many 
times in the day.’ 

Mr. Althorp did not ask who Captain 
Wilbor was ; for, like a flash of inspira- 
tion, came to him the conviction that the 
latter was none other than the shoulder- 
strapped individual whose appearance at 
the Mosbys had, on a former occasion, 
caused him considerable uneasiness. 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 
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BY EMMA PASSMORE. 





O tHE joyous thrilling 
Through my heart and brain ! 
O the music trilling 
Out its glad refrain ! 
Till it seems that gladness has sung to sleep all pain. 


Voices softly calling 
Through the starry night ; 
Footsteps gently falling 
On the carpet light, 
rT While a holy radiance quivers strangely bright. 


pit Quivering through the casement, 
Through the open door, 
Fall the glittering moonbeams 
Gleaming on the floor ; 
I close my eyes and wander to Dreamland’s pleasant shore. 


Now I’m on the ocean, 
Gladsome, wild, and free, 
While the waves’ commotion 
Wears a charm to me; | 
For bright shores are gleaming far, far o’er the sea, 


Where the shadows deepen 

ie Into golden light, 

i And rich crimson flushings 

ip Float upon my sight; 

*T is a world of beauty, wondrous, grand, and bright. 


i There are gilded fern-leaves, 
Flowers of varied hue, 
Wealth of silver cloudings, 
Flecking sky of blue, 
Where bright angel faces are sweetly smiling through. 


Catch.the gleams of gladness, 
Prison them, my heart ; 
All those foes to sadness, 
May they ne’er depart ; 
Let them fall like dewdrops on the trusting heart. 


Comes this fair Elysium 
Quickly ’fore my sight ; 
Bright, delightful visions, 
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% Half shadow and half light — 
: Rosy veils of morning, purple clouds of night. 
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Wildwood haunts of beauty, 
Grand old forest-trees, 
Hung with clustering roses, 
Kissed by summer breeze ; 
Echoes born of music — still brighter things than these. 


Ah! the radiant pictures 
Painted on the wall! 
Ah! alas! these visions! 
They are passing all ; 
And my daily duties from the outer world do call. 


Hail the holy greetings 
Known in yonder land! 
Hail the happy meetings, 
Kindly clasping hands ! 
Hail the music-voices of the spirit-band ! 


THE MUTUAL ADMIRATION SOCIETY OF BOSTON. 


Boston’s familiar appellation, ‘The 
Hub, sprang, we believe, from the im- 
aginative brain of the same funny gen- 
tleman who lately, in reply to a request 
for his autograph as a contribution to 
the Cincinnati Sanitary Fair, sent it with 
a terribly comical letter superadded, 
which witty sheet, if it did not surpass 
many pages of Joe Miller, was at least 
surprisingly like them. <A charming 
poet in les vers de société ; the purest 
sentimentalist and warmest humorist — 
what a pity — and it is only parentheti- 
cally that we write this tangential sen- 
tence of suggestion — what a pity that 
the magazinist so eminent should stretch 
the happy talents, making him master 
of one noble trade, out of comely shape 
in attempting the Jack of all trades. 
As, a day or two ago, we reviewed the 
universally admired ‘ Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table,’ we thought with re- 
gret of the buffoonish letter mentioned 
above, (now circulating here and there 
in newspapers ;) we grieved, too, in re- 
membering the political attempt of the 
last Fourth of July at the Boston Music 
Hall; and felt something less tender 


than such mere pain of mind in recall- 
ing the illiberality once prompting 
prophecies and assertions in regard to 
Homeeopathy, so false that they live in 
their ashes full-grown confuters of the 
Doctor’s fairness or immaculate wisdom. 

If Boston is the ‘Hub of the Uni- 
verse,’ we pity some of the timid travel- 
lers in the car of advancement, for it is 
asserted — out of Massachusetts, be it 
explained — that the said Hub is slight- 
ly cracked. A very decent, sprightly 
boy, a companion in the school-days 
several years gone by, had been deco- 
rated by a proud father with the Christ- 
ian names, Washington Ulysses, which 
sounded less heroic when the surname 
was added—Washington Ulysses Slum. 
The perversity of boys called him ‘ Slum- 
sey.’ Classical, sanguine-minded citizens 
entitled Boston ‘The Athens of Ameri- 
ca,’ and alas! a little rip of the same 
school dubs the young scion of Liberty 
* Hub.’ 

Can you not imagine an American 
correspondent of the London ‘Times’ 
sitting in the Parker House reading- 
room and writing —a genuine Yankee 
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julep before him, whence comes the-in- 
spiration: ‘This city is a rather clever 
little place; I like it because it is so 
decidedly English in its affectations; 
but why they call it the ‘Hub’ I cannot 
imagine, unless because a fellow gets so 
deucedly tired going about it.’ 

An after-dinner story is that of a 
Chicago man who, with his friend — an 
enthusiastic Knickerbocker — for cice- 
rone, stirred up the various lions of the 
great seaport of Shoddy. They were 
busy at it for several days; driving in 
the Fifth Avenue and Central Park; 
dining at Delmonico’s; happening in 
at Barnum’s of a Saturday afternoon; 
riding up and down-stairs at the hotel 
in a steam-car; gazing at the negro 
skeletons bleaching on various lamp- 
posts ; enjoying the remarkable docility 
with which the trained omnibus-horses 
lie down three times between Four- 
teenth-street and the Park ; even catch- 
ing sight of the Hon. Fernando Wood, 
and much besides : yet the Western man 
saw all coolly, calmly ; evincing neither 
admiration nor astonishment — ejecting 
his saliva with a regularity as true as 
clock-beat or pulse-throb. The New- 
Yorker, much piqued, finally asked his 
friend outright: ‘Well, what do you 
think of New-York?’ ‘Think! why, 
it is too far off!’ 

Another story, heard at the same 
time, described a party of Americans 
ascending Mount Vesuvius, and stopping 
now and then entranced with the view 
of the exquisite Bay of Naples. Ex- 
clamations — ‘How beautiful!’ ‘The 
loveliest sight in the world!’ and 
more—came continually from all of 
the party save one. At length he, 
swelling his chest, shaking hands with 
himself behind his back, and lifting his 
gaze over and above the glorious blue 
harbor, said slowly and distinctly : 
‘But what delicious butter we have 
in Philadelphia!’ 

These anecdotes—believed veracious— 
are, we think, dpropos. Every thing in 
or proceeding from the capital of Massa- 
chusetts bears the stamp, ‘Boston.’ 
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Here and there — wherever its children 
may be, in this or any other country— 
dress, accent, voice, and character assert 
themselves intentionally: ‘We were 
made in Boston.’ Bostonians first ac- 
knowledge that with low salaam; and 
then they will allow you to fuse them 
into Americans. The pages of its 
shrewd intelligence and thorough ed- 
ucation, from the Alpha to the Omega 
of its literature, must be approved by 
the Mutual Admiration Society, which, 
with Oliver Wendell Holmes for presi- 
dent, and the A M as sec- 
retary, blots over every line the big 
letters, BOSTON. 

The same men who can scorchingly 
denounce those Yankee iconoclasts — 
the mean, irreverent, pilfering fellows, 
who steal the noblest pages of our 
common book of Nature, as the Hud- 
son’s Palisades, the rocks of Nahant, 
and the walls of Niagara, to paint or 
carve their trade notices on — will yet 
glorify and advertise, to perhaps their 
own intense delight, their most excellent 
city (if it but wore the gem of mod- 
esty) over every sentence they print. 

The common saying that ‘Gop made 
the country and the Devil made the 
town’ has a presentation witty and 
plausible enough to gain far more circu- 
lation than its truthfulness deserves. 
However, we may safely put this much 
to its credit, that the man of the coun- 
try is more natural and free, more like, 
probably, his infinitely grand father 
Adam, and more in the likeness of his 
heavenly Farner, than the man of the 
city ; and that the true character — in- 
stincts, abilities, and tastes—of a people 
are better seen in the villages, hamlets, 
and country at large than in the brick 
hives (called cities) of the human bee. In 
the last, the democracy of nature — 
force, talent, probity, and individual- 
ity — give way to the aristocracy of art, 
shrewdness, wealth, selfishness, and a 
common fictitious form; variety and 
distinctness to a dull conglomerate; in- 
dependence to dependence ; the mouths 
of many to the bits of a few. As the 
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river flows through great still forests; 
swoops with dignity and grace about 
mountain-chains ; stretches in light and 
calmness over meadows and lowlands, 
and wanders with joy and picturesque- 
ness through defiles and valleys — we 
can judge truly its power and beauty. 
In its partnership with nature it express- 
es itself. But when it has reached the 
town, and been turned from its own 
course by this or that bridge-pier; by 
a sluice here and a sluice there; or ob- 
structed by dams and soiled by garbage 
and filth—we only look at it as so 
much water, and estimate it by the cur- 
rent turning our wheel; by the height 
it rises in our dock; by its docility in 
floating some particular craft we have 
launched. The power of the people 
(their width, depth, and swiftness — 
their attributes and tendencies) is seen 
spread over the champaign and settling 
around the hillsides and valleys. There 
humanity writes itself in a free hand, 
boldly, distinctly, and at ease — in for- 
ests felled, acres cleared, and crops nod- 
ding; what it writes, too, it dots with 
barns and homesteads, and crosses with 
meeting-houses ; and now and then it 
explains or intensifies itself in village 
brackets for convenience sake. The 
same people in time, as they run on and 
increase, swarm as the bees at some 
particular spot. <A city springs up; and 
what then? Why, the individuality of 
the people is drowned by the popularity 
of individuals. Labor goes on even 
more briskly ; thinking hurries and in- 
creases. But thousands work for one 
will, and the opinions of many tick tick 
to one pendulum’s swing. The people 
are massed —a flooring for a few to 
strut on. They are like sheep in a flock 
where each animal sees no further than 
the haunches before him. An old ram 
jumps in fright or deviltry, and leads off 
madly; every tup, dam, and yearling 
leaps at the same spot and rushes after 
the leader. 

The French or American people build 
a shell, and the snail, Paris or Boston, 
creeps from it. We see the Parisian, 
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not the Frenchman; the Bostonian, not 
the American. 

The people come to a city as grain to 
a mill, and are ground into some new 
shape ; the natural ignored ; the artificial 
bagged or barrelled and stamped. Tons 
of apples come — greenings, pippins, 
Baldwins, etc.—and in time we see a 
few hogsheads of cider: ‘B—town 
cider; XX.’ So to Boston human fruit 
comes by the thousand. It gets squeezed 
in certain machines ; has peculiar tests 
applied to it; and, if approved by the 
Mutual Admiration Society, bears their 
brand and appears in market. 

Boston has no national spirit, either 
social, religious, literary, or political, 
(save just now when the policy of the 
Administration happens to agree fully 
and perfectly with Boston politics.) The 
light streaming from New-England comes 
to us principally through the distorted 
focus of its first city, and through the 
flawed lens of the Mutual Admiration 
Society. The stature of the American 
of the East is dwarfed by certain Yankee 
(a word the synonym of energy, up- 
rightness, and intelligence, or of mean- 
ness, shrewdness, and illiberality) local 
trammels, prejudices, and ipse dizits. 
Local self-immaculate opinions and im- 
agined reforms are paraded by their 
presumptuous upholders, whether re- 
pugnant to the judgment of their coun- 
trymen (perhaps equally wise if not so 
fanatical) or nauseating to the rest of 
the world. Let them hold to their be- 
liefs as closely as they choose ; but why 
will they not do so with modesty? 
Why, pray why must they appoint 
themselves missionaries to convert fel- 
low-men as sensibly and religiously bred 
as they? They mix and bake immense 
quantities of moral bread for the world, 
but hungry mouths must take, with the 
ounce of flour in the ‘M. A. S.’ loaves, 
the pound of drugs. 

Dropping the pen for a few moments 
to relax the sinews of our hand, we 
have taken up opportunely a new weck- . 
ly publication, which, though an infant 
in age, is a man in strength, and the eye 
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falls upon a review of Mr. Bryant’s 
poems. Among the excellencies as- 
cribed, and we think most justly, to 
that author, it praises particularly that 
one made prominent in ‘ his perceptions 
catholic and having a horizon so broad,’ 
and goes on to say: ‘ Aloof from cliques, 
their influences have not confirmed him 
in his faults, nor led him to insensibly 
exaggerate the merits of his own vi- 
cinage and associates. The injurious 
effects of the converse situation pain- 
fully impress those who observe the 
self-constituted Mecca of our New-Eng- 
land school. There, fine minds and no- 
ble characters have been dwarfed and 
warped by mutual flattery and cohesion. 
As they grow older, their crotchets are 
more crotchety, their poetry less origi- 
nal, their philosophy more awry. He 
writes of patriotism, but does not confine 
the splendor of its displays to Lexington 
and Concord. His religion smacks of 
no university creed ; and his sympathies 
are unnarrowed by either his political or 
sesthetic faith. If his affec- 
tion have any local limit, it is one no 
less than his native country.’ 

Look at the mouth-piece of the spirit 
censured. Look at that differential of 
New-England literature, the very Ledger 
of the Mutual Admiration Society — the 
A———— M———!_ Is it not the essence 
of Boston double-distilled —the very 
type of locality ? and yet sent out for 
the country to support. Bostonians 
should, if they wish, make it their 
prayer-book; but how long shall the 
country go on accepting it as the first 
American magazine ? 

We would enjoy the tropical breath 
and thick warm colors of Miss Prescott’s 
stories ; be mesmerized by that delight- 
fal union of Irving’s simplicity, grace, 
and humor with Addison’s dignity and 
purity, in the style of the New-England 
gentleman, Hawthorne ; listen enrap- 
tured to Longfellow’s muse, as we 
would to a sweet-voiced choir tuned 
eto picty ; and, perhaps, set our minds 
unflinchingly to the wise task of com- 
pleting without a skip the scientific, 
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unadorned chapters of our Cuvier — 
the noble Agassiz. But like fruits and 
flowers growing among ivy, we must 
pluck them in contact with poison. 
Charles Sumner, the apostle of the 
A——— M *s political creed, will 
hang out his name — the authority for 
classical allusions, honey-worded fanati- 
cism, and red-republican philanthropy— 
dropping a stale crumb or two from 
‘An Old Note-Book’ on pages where 
satellites of his spread out feasts (whole- 
some, truly!) of mad politics, or in a 
familiar manner, with great affectation 
of epistolary ease, indite ‘ Letters to 
Peace Democrats.’ And then, drop by 
drop — the interval between being three 
or four pages — falls the cold water of 
the Church of New-England on our 
heads, a literary punishment as ingeni- 
ously applied as the state prison’s tor- 
ture. Now, T. W. Higginson, the col- 
onel of a colored regiment, teaches us 
how the negro soldiers ‘surpass their 
white brethren in courage and disci- 
pline; and a certain distinguished mis- 
sionary to the benighted sea-islands of 
the Carolinas demonstrates to his own 
satisfaction and that of the A———~ 
M————’s staff, that in moral and reli- 
gious virtues, the white man of America 
cannot compare with the now fashion- 
able pet — the black Freedman. 

Here common-sense turns gymnast 
in the arena of the cranky, grandilo- 
quent, untranslatable philosophy of 
Massachusetts’s esteemed Plato—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson; and a pupil of the 
same school, one out-Heroding Herod, 
discourses, from a hermitage by the 
shore of a certain Walden pond, (deep 
in awful forests two miles from Con- 
cord,) on the different problems occupy- 
ing the world mind, and many emanat- 
ing freshly from his own. We make 
use of the present tense, because the 
philosopher’s spirit now lives in the 
A——— M———, though his body is 
dust. As that essence is reverenced by 
the cetaceous animals feeding in that 
literary Boston ocean just named, be- 
cause of the M. A. Society’s incontro- 
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vertible indorsement, it may not be out 
of place to mention some of the features 
of that great wisdom which assumed 
the teacher’s stand, and a style of pity- 
ing contempt for fellow-men judged 
most ignorant and heretical. It demon- 
strated that, living with supposed com- 
fort in houses, possessing good furniture 
and ‘modern improvements,’ sleeping in 
beds, eating from mahogany tables, and 
using knives and forks, were signs of a 
depraved civilization, the perfection of 
which should be a Bedouin existence, in 
the patriarchal style, with wigwams for 
men’s castles. It also led its oracle to 
his retirement by a pond side, (whence 
he only strayed after nightfall, some- 
times urged by the wants of a stomach, 
sometimes to discharge, in a Concord 
lecture-room, a philanthropical overflow 
in calls upon all good men forthwith to 
undertake the extermination of slave- 
holders,) that a lofty principle against 
taxation might there be unassaulted. 
So great, too, was that wisdom’s com- 
prehension of Gon’s laws that it defied 
all earthly civil enactments which its 
immense conscientiousness could not 
approve. So it refused the sin of taxa- 
tion, and the wickedness of voting under 
an iniquitous constitution. Still striding 
on in reform, the wise spirit possessing 
the philosopher brought him to the de- 
cision that animal food was depraving— 
perhaps the cause of half the world’s 
misery — thenceforth he lived on vege- 
tables, until he came to another conclu- 
sion — one to endure even to the Judg- 
ment-Day. Behold the example of an 
Eastern reformer; the ‘Hub’s beau 
ideal of a philosopher ; an oracle of the 
A M ! Why, multiply 
such a philosophical unit by six, and 
the rottenness of another era of French 
madness would eat out the very core of 
our national sturdiness. What the hor- 
rid sword of a war like the present 
cannot cut in twain, such little black 
spots could bring to corruption. 

Of the stories in the same ‘ universal- 
lv tecognized best American magazine,’ 
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(so the fly-leaf reads,) there are some 
excellent enough; besides which are 
two classes: the first written by fe- 
males of the families of the directors in 
the M. A. Society. Of course, intro- 
duced by such potent seigniors, they 
must be accepted, however great may 
be their trashiness. For a prominent 
example of this class, turn over the 
back files of your Boston magazine un- 
til you come to ‘ Mr. Axtell.’ You can’t 
miss it, for it was continued long enough 
to have swamped any other literary en- 
terprise not corked up by an equal 
amount of cohesive, expansive, soapy, 
mutual blarney. Read it through if you 
can, and then say, if you dare, that you 
understood any two pages init. That 
is all the criticism we offer. 

The second class consists of choice 
bits of negro romance. Saint Pierre 
has no hope of favor beside these 
down-East novelettes, unless some schol- 
ar of the modern Athens can prove that 
Virginia was black. In them we meet 
the heroine — always a super-perfect 
example of bodily loveliness, moral ex- 
cellence, and mental fertility — stand- 
ing with bewitching grace and saint-like 
modesty on the auction-block. The 
frenzy of noble indignation maddens us 
as we read how the vile Southrons 
pinch her limbs and examine her teeth. 
This scene being sufficiently indulged 
in, she is ‘knocked down’ to some soft- 
voiced Southern gentleman, (for reliable 
description of that monstrosity, please 
refer to the tales of the New-England 
circulating library and the correspond- 
ence of the ‘Tribune’ from 1835 to 
1861.) However, our heroine generally 
escapes from him, and, after a long se- 
ries of the most pathetic and extraordi- 
nary adventures, reaches the bosom or 
a colored Admirable Crichton — gene- 
rally a carpenter —residing in the bless- 
edness that some such liberal town as 
Boston offered him years ago when he 
was fresh from bondage and the lash. 

Or we have a hero, black, of course, 
a warrior, who leaps into Fort Wagner, 
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and, after slaying a dozen or two of 
brutal young slaveholders, expires sing- 
ing John Brown’s lovely lyric. 

The sable stream of romance, mean- 
dering through volume and volume, 
sometimes echoes with the clarion tones 
of that lady reclining in luxury on its 
banks — Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 

It is another and the greatest curiosi- 
ty of literature that a magazine so 
crammed with isms of every texture, 
so egotistical with local eccentricities 
and one-acre theories, so redolent with 
the fumes of one small unventilated 
club, should find fifty subscribers out of 
Massachusetts. 

It comes not to prove itself with a 
board of tasteful, liberal dishes of va- 
rious food — to suit diverse fancies and 
palates ; but it comes insisting upon its 
merits, because its carte bears the names 
of a host of famous cooks, though its 
table has, over and over again, the same 
diet, cooked and recooked, which its 
proprietors, holding certain monomani- 
acal sanitary theories, persist in feeding 
the public on. 

Let us propose, in bidding farewell to 
the ‘A———— M , a motto for its 
future title-page, to go beneath that 
spirited engraving of an American flag 
stuck up in a pipe-bowl; and we do so 
without attempting to assume any origi- 
nality : 

‘ OrtHopoxy — our Doxy; 
Heterodoxy —all doxies of the rest of the 
world.’ 


In politics, the tough round piece 
from which all the spokes of the world’s 
wheel radiate — Boston, the Hub — and 
which, unfortunately, is the nose, too, of 
Massachusetts; and like Peter White's, 
in that popular book of ballads, Mother 
Goose, is accountable, in a great degree, 
that 
‘Perer Warts will ne’er go right ; 

Would you know the reason why ? 

‘He’ (Mass) ‘follows his nose where’er it 
goes, 

And that stands all awry :’’ 
in politics, we say, (picking up the 
pieces of our sentence,) the ‘ Hub of the 
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Universe’ has always intrenched itself, 
when its adversaries threatened to over- 
whelm it by the direct attack of wis- 
dom, on a certain obstinate rock called 
‘Higher Law!’ That citadel, we must 
say, could not be easily surmounted. 
There was something in its outlines ap- 
palling ; and yet it was easily enough 
topped by the scaling ladders of sound 
reason. The Rev. James Walker, pres- 
ident of Harvard College, constructed a 
very neat and direct one, three years 
ago, in a discourse he delivered with 
marked appropriateness, we think, be- 
fore the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Massachusetts. 
He defined ‘Higher Law’ as the indi- 
vidual’s interpretation of the will of 
Gop, which was preferred to the State’s 
interpretation of the will of Gop, both 
being fallible. But, he continued, you 
must accept one, and that one should be 
the judgment of the civil government, 
for we must, if we live as men, live in 
society ; and we cannot live in society 
except under some form of government. 
Civil government, therefore, is not an 
accident, nor a convenience, but a ne- 
cessity — made such by the nature Gop 
gave us. It is a divine ordinance. A 
worthy government, however, must have 
the authority to decide contested ques- 
tions of right, not as infallible, but as 
being the authorized umpire. Here the 
question meets us: What if a man’s 
conscience protests against the law? 
President Walker answered: You are 
to be faithful to your conscience, but 
what man calls his conscience is often 
merely his pride of opinion, or obstina- 
cy of character ; so we need not suppose 
that great zeal argues great conscien- 
tiousness; it is much more likely to 
argue extraordinary self-confidence and 
presumption. Conscientiousness implies 
extreme anxiety to be right, as well as to 
do right; and when this anxiety exists, 
it induces caution, hesitancy, and self- 
distrust. So that it is a palpable incon- 


sistency to single out the zealot as illus- 
trating the power of conscience, [Higher 
Law is such an illustration of the Hub’s 
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shrewd way of getting above, around, or 
under a difficulty; such an original, 
Yankee patent escape from doing what 
the law of the land requires, by assum- 
ing the cant and demeanor of a superior 
righteousness; and President Walker’s 
argument is such a severing of the 
strongest timbers on which the temple 
of ‘Higher Law’ rests, that we have 
not been able to resist repeating it here 
in abstract.] Continuing his advances 
of demonstration, Dr. Walker says: 
Conscience, considered as a moral fac- 
ulty, belongs to our emotional, and not 
to our intellectual nature. So a man’s 
opinion of right is, after all, not measur- 
ed by the degree of his conscientious- 
ness, but by the degree of his intelli- 
gence; therefore a man in large and 
complicated affairs should submit his 
opinion of right to that of the decided 
umpire—the government. When a 
man’s ‘opinion of right’ is in conflict 
with law, it is not a conflict between 
right and wrong, between conscience 
and no conscience; but between two 
conflicting ‘opinions of right,’ both of 
which are fallible. Therefore when we 
follow the law we follow the public’s 
opinion of right — of the public’s con- 
science as at present instructed. To 
obey the law, we do not forsake con- 
science, and not the less conscience be- 
cause the collective conscience of the 
community. Man is called upon not to 
give up his ‘opinion of right’ — his ‘in. 
terpretation of the will of Gop '—his 
‘higher law ;’ but simply to hold it in 
abeyance to the ‘state’s interpretation 
of the will of Gop.’ 

It is strange to watch the workings 
and influence of the Boston Mutual Ad- 
miration Society; to see its ramifica- 
tions showing themselves everywhere 
like the power of a police. It is amoral 
constabulary to keep Bostonians loyal 
to a clique. Most ludicrous is it to hear 
its opinions repeated and revered in so- 
ciety —to notice how its frowns and 
criticisms are feared — to listen to its 
verdicts repeated with trembling. 0O 
thou great Athenian Mrs. Grundy ! 
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Few can give you an _ independent, 
original opinion on religion, polities, 
literature, or art. The door of thought 
is so warped by the little red-hot stove 
in the ‘ Hub’s confined club-room that 
it can neither shut nor open true; and 
the song constantly chorused within is: 
* You tickle me and I'll tickle you.’ 

One clique monopolizes freedom. Its 
members are free to invent social theo- 
ries as absurd as Fourier’s; political 
formulas that only its mad prejudices 
can fit; religious beliefs warranted to 
set tastefully to any particular congre- 
gation ; literary bindings of Bay-State 
calf only, and restrictions or latitudes 
in art to which local aspirants must 
squeeze or stretch. Free speech and 
free thought are to speak and think as 
it does. Take such papers as those 
magnificent models of journalism, the 
‘Transcript,’ ‘Traveller,’ and ‘Journal ;’ 
vote for Andrew, Sumner, and Wilson. 
Do those things or be a ‘ Copperhead.’ 
Fear for the influence exerted by Theo- 
dore Parker or Charles Beecher, and 
you are a worshipper bound by the 
forms of the church of hated Old Eng- 
land; you are priest-ridden ; a religious 
fossil-fogy. Dare to doubt that John 
Brown is the nineteenth century’s Re- 
deemer— that he is the nearest ap- 
proach Humanity has made to its 
Saviour; and you are a ‘pro-slavery 
caitiff’ Dispute the philosophy of Em- 
erson and Thoreau, and be esteemed an 
ignoramus. In literature, music, paint- 
ing, the Boston mass waits expectant 
until the Mutual Admiration claquers 
strike their palms, and then applause 
resounds. 

Black is the fashionable color in 
which our modern Athens paints ge- 
nius. Let a colored man or woman 
write a letter, paint a sign, or mould a 
boot-jack, and immediately is the ne- 
gro’s intellectual equality with the white 
man demonstrated, and his or her desk 
or studio is thereafter borne on the right 
shoulder of the M. A. Society. There 
are artists in Boston so ordinary that 
did not some local peculiarity or rela- 
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tionship float them on the breath of the 
same powerful existence, they might 
draw their pictures in the sand. Out 
in the world its impartial sponge would 
wipe out their performances as scrib- 
blings on a slate. 

There is a Boston creed, made fixed 
and sacred by the M. A. Society. Learn 
it, and learn to stand by it, if you would 
live among the Hub’s elect. It must be 
said with the eyes fixed reverently on 
the dome of the State-House, the figure 
bowing as the sons of the prophet bow: 

‘Boston is Boston, and Andrew is its 
prophet: that’s so! that’s so!’ (a sa- 
cred Eastern exclamation of strongest 
assent.) ‘I believe in Boston as the 
ark of Freedom — the interpreter of 
Christianity —the unerring, righteous 
Hub. I believe its apostles to be Gov- 
ernor Andrew, Charles Sumner, Wen- 
dell Phillips, the A M ; 
and Sigma,* and that its spotless robes, 
woven by a divine charity and omni- 
scient intelligence, are the ‘ Transcript’ 
and ‘Journal.’ I believe the present war 
has been brought about and yet exists 
because of the wandering of a depraved 
people from the teachings and example of 
the Athens of America and its sages. I 








*Sicma is the nom-de-plwme of a certain very 
respectable old gentleman who keeps a stud of 
three or four hobby-horses that he alternately gal- 
lops in a most daring but merciless manner up and 
down the avenues of the ‘ Evening Transcript,’ 
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believe the inhabitants of the Southern 
States, whom I sincerely hate and exe- 
crate, and always have hated and execrat- 
ed, to be merely talking gorillas, and I 
profoundly thank my State and Ileaven 
for having given to us a Du Chaillu, 
that glory of New-England Knight- 
hood — Major-General Benjamin Frank- 
lin Butler. I believe our Common to be 
the original garden of Paradise, and the 
stately dome I now bow before to be the 
apex of onstriding civilization. I believe 
‘Dwight’s Journal of Music’ to be the 
tuning-fork by which the angels above 
us set their songs. I can skate the 
outer-roll backward. That’s so! that’s 
so! I was born in Boston, or should 
have been, and my bones shall rest, I 
earnestly pray, within the circling glory 
of the dome before me or in the shadow 
of Bunker Hill. I believe this Hub I 
live in to be the well of all future hope ; 
that religion, science, and poetry flow to 
it from Cambridge ; philosophy from our 
State beneath that western light. I be- 
lieve that Truth is at its bottom; that 
Art clings like moss about it; that our 
Mutual Admiration Society is its wind- 
lass, and the A M is its 
bucket. Destruction and annihilation 
to all its detractors — to all its doubt- 
ers; and may Glory, Glory forever be 
to Boston— Great Boston —The Hub 
of the Universe! Amen.’ 











Tse rounded world is fair to see, 

Nine times folded in mystery : 

Though baffled seers cannot impart 

The secret of its laboring heart, 

Throb thine with Nature’s throbbing breast, 


And all is clear from east to west! 
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WOMANLINESS. 


A worp certainly as valid as manli- 
ness is womanliness, yet it is nowhere 
to be found in the dictionaries. It is of 
frequent use, however, in conversation, 
and we have no term so efficient to ex- 
press the pervading and all-necessary 
grace of female excellence. Toss over 
the pages of cumbrous Webster. There 
is ‘Manliness, (from manly ;) the quali- 
ties of a man.’ What are they? cour- 
age, strength, vigor, energy, dignity, and 
magnanimity. Why—pray why—should 
we not read also ‘Womanliness, (from wo- 
manly ;) the qualities of a woman.’ And 
those are fortitude, (the courage enabling 
its possessor to bear danger with calm- 
ness, suffering with patience, injury with 
forbearance. Locke calls it the ‘guard 
of other virtues,’) dependence, gentle- 
ness, patience, gracefulness. Those we 
believe to form the sentinel virtues of 
woman’s army of virtues, 

If the qualities of manliness were sum- 
med up in one word, that word would 
have an active signification. But each 
and all of the definitions of womanliness 
are passive in import. We would like 
to define mankind as — using grammar 
phraseology—a verb, both transitive and 


intransitive; man being its active ex- 


pression, woman its passive. However, 
if that is correct, it is a fact every day 
forgotten or ignored by the numerous 
and constantly increasing body of fe- 
males, supported by a battalion of male 
fanatics — those dangerous extreme re- 
formers (save the term!) who, with loud 
shouts at their own wisdom and im- 
maculateness, exalt every new, startling, 
and revolutionary idea ; they would have 
women step from and exceed their sphere, 
carrying, over a hoop-lantern, the trans- 
parency: ‘ Woman’s Rights!’ 
Wherefore, some slow, thoughtful men, 
who, perhaps in an old-fogy way, rever- 
ence women, and have no restless, yearn- 
ing desire (poor behind-the-age crea- 
tures!) to attempt changing and improy- 


ing every thing human or divine; I 
say those slow, thoughtful men, not 
attending any of the nightly ism meet- 
ings, look out from their windows with 
some sorrow and disgust on the fantastic 
procession filing through the streets of 
the Present, and ask themselves: ‘What 
is woman’s duty?’ ‘ What should con- 
stitute the beauty, force, and expression 
of female virtue?’ ‘What is the perfect 
outline of the female moral features?’ 
‘What defines women’s rights?’ ‘What 
lovely fragrant garland bounds their 
sphere?’ The answer comes to each: 
‘ Womaniiness !’ 

The author of this paper would relate 
that, once a young man, on the eve of a 
journey to Europe, stepped into a lecture- 
room, where an intelligent-faced female, 
who might have looked happier and 
prettier bending over a baby, was ve- 
hemently discoursing to an audience ; 
describing the picture she saw of wo- 
man’s low position, and then calling 
upon her hearers to give to woman her 
rightful place, equal to man’s, at the 
ballot-box, in the professions, in public 
deliberations, etc. The speaker was the 
celebrated Abby Somebody, who also, at 
times, lectured on spiritualism and other 
dogmas of the strong-minded. She was 
supported on the platform by three other 
respectably-dressed females, and two 
pale, thin, frowning men—‘ the Rev. 
and the Hon. , the handbills said— 
yet there seemed much levity and but 
little respect in the audience. The ac- 
cidental spectator before mentioned, be- 
ing a novice to such exhibitions, though 
he had often tarried in New-England 
towns before, felt strangely mortified by, 
the event —somewhat the same feeling a 
decent man might have if he witnessed a 
cock-fight, or bull-baiting, or had seen his 
own sister in Bloomer costume. The same 
unsophisticated youth reached a Euro- 
pean port about twelve days afterward, 
and in journeying the following morning 
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by a railroad skirting a German canal, 
saw, much to his astonishment and in- 
dignation, a woman drawing a canal- 
boat, plodding along patiently and labo- 
riously, while her husband sat content- 
edly at the helm smoking a pipe. The 
same authority humbly adds that that 
last sight, painful as it was—that visible 
relict of barbarism in the old world — 
affected him less unpleasantly than the 
scene he had witnessed a fortnight 
before — that illustration of reform in 
the new world. Poor young noodle! 
such a statement would not gain him 
much honor in Tremont Temple. 

Where, in our reading of history, we 
have discovered women as only slaves 
and creatures of man, there have we 
found, too, a record of social degradation 
and barbarism. History again, and now 
we have experience, too, to confirm it, 
teaches that when, by mad assumption 
or silly sufferance, women desert their 
luxuriant province, and attempt to act 
the male réles of philosopher, politician, 
warrior, law-giver, and public reform- 
er, then may we fear disorder, revolution, 
and social chaos. The pure, luminous 
planets, moving with symmetry and 
effulgence through the moral sky, man 
looks up to with reverence and love, and 
his noblest aspirations, ascending on 
their mellow beams, strives and prays 
for the heaven their chaste influencg 
teaches him of. But if women wander 
from their established paths in the im- 
mense and magnificent expanse around 
and above man’s probationary earth, 
calamity ensues as certainly as physical 
destruction would follow a deviation of 
the celestial bodies from their prescribed 
orbits. 

The centre of the whole moral*world, 
the centripetal force tending to preserve 
woman in her sphere, and insure order 
and happiness to mankind, is—Woman- 
liness. 

The women who, from ambition or 
accident, have achieved celebrity beyond 
or outside of true womanly functions ; 
who have stepped into the active ranks 
with men, or striven for something more 
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dazzling than the ‘gem of purest ray 
serene’ — the ore fused from a blending 
of all female virtues—womanliness ; they 
have won often great applause and noto- 
riety, and sometimes have acted really 
glorious parts; but the most celebrated 
of those occupy no such high and endur- 
ing rank in men’s hearts and reverence, 
nor have they left an influence as pure 
and fruitful as many of their more peace- 
ful, gentle, modest sisters have insured 
by the simple but ample fulfilment of 
womanliness, And we think, if with 
such talent and enthusiasm they gained 
so much out of their sphere, what might 
they not have accomplished to the glory 
of Gop and ennobling of mankind in z¢ / 

When our eyes have gazed with ad- 


- miration on the self-dependent, originative 


philosopher of Alexandria — the elegant 
Hypatia —how we must raise them as 
our hearts swell in love and veneration, 
to dwell on Mary bathing the feet of 
Jesus and drying them with her hair, or 
on Ruth, as we read her life and hear 
those words embodying the supremacy 
of firm, gentle womanly devotion in the 
most touching poetry: ‘Whither thou 
goest I will go, and where thou lodgest 
I will lodge; thy people shall be my 
people, and thy Gop my Gop. Where 
thou diest will I die, and there will I be 
buried: the Gop do so to me, and more 
also, if aught but death part thee and 
me.” 

How loudly may we extol the heroism 
and self-sacrifice of Charlotte Corday ; 
but where can we find words of pearls 
to match the loveliness of that unsur- 
passed woman — Lady Russell — to por- 
tray her ardent and tender affection, her 
piety and sublime fortitude, the character 
alike exemplary in prosperity or adver- 
sity, when obscured by multitudes or 
hidden in retirement. Her correspond- 
ence remains a spotless monument and 
example of womanliness. 

Fame chants the genius and fascina- 
tion of Madame de Staél, the great female 
whom Napoleon’s mandate of banishment 
from Paris made ill and unhappy, because 
applause and literary and fashionable 
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celebrity were as necessary to her as 
bread. Now recall the story of the 
Roman girl, whose bosom nourished her 
grey-haired father dying of starvation in 
prison. What an electric thrill courses 
through us, exalting the better and 
purer nature! Recall that single re- 
corded act of her life, and remember 
at the same moment, if you can, the 
volumes and volumes of Madame de 
Staél’s talent. Recall that glorious in- 
stance of almost divine womanliness, 
and be ennobled by it. 

There is Joan d’Arc, the inspired vir- 
gin warrior. We think of her as of a 
martial statue; classically beautiful in a 
graceful attitude of soldierly daring and 
enthusiasm. Here is Martha Washing- 
ton, the bright rays of her example 
shining as far and warm as the sun’s, 
infusing with high purpose and noble 
hopes many a mother’s milk; she who 
bore the child destined through her wise 
teaching, fervent prayers, and pure in- 
fluence to become the model of Christian 
manliness and patriotism; she whose 
name is never uttered, save with ven- 
eration and affection—the mother of 
Washington. 

Shouted to our memories come the 
names of hundreds of females who have 
written, philosophized, fought, shaken 
systems and states, moulded mobs, gov- 
erned men. With wondering applause 
must we honor the talents and energies 
which made their possessors great. ‘In- 
tellect, resolution, courage are rare gifts, 
but they are not those gifts whose tokens 
we look for most anxiously in a eoman’s 
record.’ Zhey have glory and acclama- 
tion, but there are others, endeared to 
us, possessing our gratitude, remember- 
ed with reverence and tender regard— 
our common mothers and sisters—who 
found sufficiency of work and reward in 
the womanly sphere, and the. seeds of 
whose evergreen inheritance are spring- 
ing up every day in the pleasantest of 
foliage and the richest of fruit for the 
welfare, temporal and eternal, of all 
mankind. Their names not as brilliant 
in history, but how warmly, how glori- 
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ously enshrined in our hearts! The 
warm springs of exaltation bubbling 
about those altars are every day doing 
something to purify and revive our be- 
ing, and at times —those occasional 
spring-times when thaws must visit 
even the hardest frozen natures — will 
overflow until even our eyes are moist 
and reflect the beauty of that most 
divine text from heaven, glorifying the 
earth—W omaniliness. 

There was no intention, upon com- 
mencing, of attempting to soar in the 
pathos or generalities of the subject; 
no idea of essaying a flight in an atmos- 
phere so ethereal, and beneath a sky 
even as inspiring as womanliness. The 
purpose was merely to pick up a few 
fragments. However, the hen, remem- 
bering she is not an eagle, will now, 
having got safely over several palings 
and a brave stretch of meadow, descend 
to scratch in the gravel for a crumb or 
two. 

The feathers of the quill in hand droop 
in despondency at its inability to con- 
struct, after Ausop, a fable in which the 
Watch—discontented with its noiseless 
and elegant, its wonderful and useful 
works ; dissatisfied with its mission of 
counsellor and monitor—might transfer 
its wheels, springs, and jewels, all its 
minute, delicate, and beautiful muscles 
to the Locomotive’s work; leave its 
earefully cherished place near man’s 
heart —or rather, withdrawing all its 
effective power and virtue, every thing 
but the empty case—to attempt the 
ponderous labor of a railway-engine. 
The moral of such fable should be point- 
ed with the lesson, that woman's re- 
nunciation of the sphere of womanliness 
to enact the rdles accorded by Provi- 
dence to man, is as vain in its reasons 
and as unwise and destructive in its 
operation as the performance related of 
the watch. 

The desertions from the snowy ban- 
ner of womanliness are not limited to 
that corps called the ‘strong-minded,’ 
who, seeking what their erratic ambition 
misleads them to believe a more brilliant 
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strife and more vigorous campaign on a 
wider field, go over to a foreign army. 
But there are cowards, and weakly strag- 
glers, and loiterers on the march, and 
those, too, who forsake their honorable 
eompanions to plunder and destroy, 
where they should proteet and inspire. 
Those women, we would explain, who 
neglect all practice or culture of woman- 
ly qualities in social and domestic life, or 
affect fastness and eccentricity, or exer- 
cise conscientiousness, or who are selfish 
triflers in the world, caring not, so long as 
their falseness and shallow fascinations 
obtain mistaken admiration and heart- 
less triumphs, that they are erecting 
unworthy, immodest shapes, made up 
of vanity, fickleness, littleness, and irrey- 
erence, to usurp the places that have 
been or would be filled by such models 
of loveliness, purity, and dignity, as a 
mother or sister or some other ennobled 
one might raise there. 

How frequent are the scriptural re- 
bukes of unwomanly qualities, stating it 
‘better to dwell in a corner of a house- 
top,’ or ‘in a wilderness,’ than ‘with a 
brawling woman’ or ‘a contentious and 
angry woman ;’ and they say, with the 
apt and unwrought force of those Bible 
similes: ‘A continual dropping on a 
very rainy day anda contentious wo- 
man are alike.’ We imagine that the 
Hebrew word, which we read so often as 
contentiousness, might be generally and 
correctly translated unwomanliness. The 
Preacuer’s exclamation once was: ‘ One 
man among a thousand have I found, but 
a woman among all these have I not 
found.’ But then in the ‘thirty-first 
chapter of Proverbs we find an elaborate 
and beautiful sketch of what womanly 
excellence is, and recognize the force of 
such verses as, ‘Her husband is known 
in the gates when he sitteth among the 
elders of the land,’ and, ‘Favor'48 de- 
ceitful and beauty is vain; but a woman 
that feareth the Lorn, she shall be 
praised.’ 

A perfect flower must have both beau- 
ty and fragrance. Womanliness is the 
subtle entrancing fragrance in the closest 
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approximation of the human plant to 
perfection. Destroy that, and we have 
only —a female. 

That fragrance, too, is the halo about 
every true woman. It is the indefinable 
influence of refinement and elevation we 
experience whenever #nd wherever we 
are within its circle. Base impulses, 
impure thoughts, profane words perish 
in that atmosphere which is the breath 
of wholesomeness and nourishment to 
purity and nobleness. 

There is also a manner we cannot de- 
scribe, a natural good-breeding, a refined 
mode of dress, and a neat, tasteful re- 
gard for adornment, even too a pervad- 
ing gentleness and symmetry in the 
countenance, and more than all—the 
voice—that proclaim womanliness. It 
is an astonishing though a trite thought, 
what an idea of character the voice is! 
Let it be loud, harsh, coarse, or querulous, 
and it but echoes unbecoming independ- 
ence, want of affection, absence of re- 
finement or unamiableness. As sure as 
a discordance of tone proves the instru- 
ment emitting it out of tune, so sure is 
it that an unpleasant voice in woman 
shows the character false to the key- 
note — womanliness. 

The poets call it ‘comely womanhood,’ 
and their constantly repeated type of its 
most worthy and beautiful qualities is— 
the vine. But there are women who 
have nothing of the vine’s nature — 
though they may be sunflowers, cacti, 
or camelias—and therefore lack the 
most attractive and most necessary of 
female endowments. They may love, 
particularly if the object of that passion 
is not as self-dependent as they, and 
they will take good care of him. But 
manliness seldom seeks sweetheart or 
wife in such stalk-flowers. An union 
of that kind would be one of constant 


jarring; a matrimonial exemplification 


of the homeopathic principle—a Kil- 
kenny cat business. 

Grace and elegant proportions, gentle- 
ness of outline, a certain timidity and 
modesty expressed in the whole figure, 
yet harmonizing perfectly with a lofty 
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though passive dignity —as those fea- 
tures of form and demeanor aspire to the 
purity of such a model, for instance, as 
the Venus de Medici, they approach the 
perfection of physical womanliness. As 
they fall short of a certain mean justness 
of agreeable symmetry, they are wanting 
in that same charm of vast power. Dif- 
fering so greatly in body from man, wo- 
man needs a different physical training. 
All severe exercises, contributing to 
much development or hardening of the 
muscles and sinews, or causing straight- 
ness or angularity of outline, are im- 
proper; wherefore, we think, the gym- 
nasium, unless greatly modified, should 
be banished from the school of female 
physical education, and there will re- 
main means numerous enough: calis- 
thenics, walking, riding on horseback, 
skating, swimming, and dancing. 

Man is iron; woman is steel. Man is 
hard and strong; woman flexible and 
enduring. The muscles of one are sud- 
den, tough, and prominent; of the other, 
smooth, extended, and elastic. Effort 
on one is answered as the sharp turn of 
a road-wagon ; on the other it is borne 
gradually and in equal distribution, as 
the strains are taken on the long curves 
of a railroad-track. Think what weighty, 
muscular figures the gymnasium would 
graduate ; what broad, straight shoulders 
and boardy backs; what hard knotted 
arm and great knuckled hands; what 
straight, stiff hips! Widespread such 
destruction to physical womanliness, and 
we multiply females as repulsive as the 
strong-minded, we double the dangers of 
child-bearing, and the figure, male and 
female, of another generation will lose 
half of the beauty and adaptability the 
wise Creator formed it with originally. 

Who would train a racer or blooded 
horse to the weight and muscle of a 
draught-animal ? 

The female mind we find formed dif- 
ferently from the male; acting unlike it, 
and intended to accomplish dissimilar 
results. By figures or logic man arrives 
at wise decisions; woman jumps to the 
same by intuition. The old proverb says, 
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remembering that fact : ‘Take a woman’s 
first advice, not the second.’ Montaigne 
calls that womanly endowment ‘ esprit 
primesautier.’ 

And, morally, here is the great differ- 
ence and woman’s glorious sphere—a 
moral one; the beneficent agent of 
morality and righteousness; the influ- 
ence theirs of a stronger soul: 

‘A VIRTUOUS woman’s counsel; her winged 
spirit 
Is feathered oftentimes with heavenly words, 
And like her beauty, ravishing and pure, 
The weaker body, still the stronger soul.’ 


In preserving the distinctions—moral, 
mental, and physical—establishing wo- 
men in a rank men reverence, and by 
harmonious practice of the graces, vir- 
tues, and the mission pervaded and 
stamped by womanliness, woman is do- 
ing her great work; less noisily, less 
visibly, but ‘more patiently and with 
loftier aim than man’s — doing a work 
that none but the foolish or the wicked 
can despise or renounce—doing a work 
nobler, vaster, and far more beautiful 
than man’s. 

St. Pierre wrote: ‘The Christian re- 
ligion, by its gift of the conjugal union, 
gives woman to man as a companion, 
raising her from slavery to liberty.’ She, 
the true woman, in gratitude, will make 
a return; she will give followers and 
disciples to virtue and religion. 

In Lowell’s ‘Conversations’ he says: ‘If 
women fulfilled truly their divine errand 
there would be no need of reforming so- 
cieties. The memory of the eyes that 
hung over a man in infancy and child- 
hood will haunt him through Il after- 
life. If they were good and holy they 
will cheer and encourage him in every 
noble deed, and shame him out of every 
meanness and compromise.’ 

‘Deeds are males, words females,’ says 
an Italian proverb. Yes; action is man’s 
chief work, inspiration woman’s. 

What is womanliness? Is it not the 
freshest and warmest impression of Gop’s 
merciful hand remaining on the earth ? 
It is the radiating point of sound civil- 
ization and true religion. By sweet 
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manners and gentle temper, by example, 
by prayer, by noble lessons, by all-sacri- 
ficing love, womanliness moulds man- 
kind to greatness, and then, with her 
hand in his, points him to Gop. 

Womanliness seems the dawn that 
ushers in a fair day; the calm twilight 
that beautifies its departure. It is the 
prophet and surety of what the day will 
bring forth. It is the accomplishment 
and fulfilment crowning it. The moth- 
er’s influence promises what the man’s 
day will be; the love that has streamed 
from her eyes, or made happy the pray- 
ers she taught to the child clasping his 
tiny hands on her knee, or fallen in 
blessed words of inspiration—those in- 
sure man’s day. Like the midday of 
sunshine comes woman’s love in the wife 
to make the fulness of man’s joy. Again 
comes womanliness in the. remembered 
teachings of the mother, or the sacred 
influence of a Christian wife, to make 
the last, long, indistinct path radiant 
ahead with the vision heaven promises 
to the closing eyes, heavy with death. 

‘Woman has not vastness and noble- 
ness of sphere ?’ 

Read your answer, reformer, or you, 
strong-minded one, who harp so dis- 
cordantly and constantly on ‘ Woman’s 
Rights.’ Read your answer, you too, 
truly earnest one, who would have a 
mission of usefulness and glory ; read 
where the wings of mercy and charity 
arch above the records of the Sanitary 
Commission of the United States. Its 


o 
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pages open a field of work surely vast 
and glorious enough. The pure spire 
of womanliness builds up toward the 
heavens, as page after page opens to our 
view. 

The verses closing the volume we 
allude to— The United States Sanitary 
Commission —a sketch of its purposes 
and its work, published in Boston—were 
addressed to Mrs. ——, one of the Com- 
mission, by a private of the Sixteenth 
Regiment N. Y. Volunteers. He had 
been under her care. On his recovery 
he sent these lines, which we quote as 
fitting the subject of this paper, and as 
beautifully rewarding that true woman’s 
noble work: 


‘Frow old St. Paut till now, 
Of honorable women not a few 
Have left their golden ease in love to do 
The saintly work which Christian hearts 
pursue. 


‘ And such an one art thou, Gon’s fair apostle, 
Bearing His love in war’s horrific train ; 
Thy blessed feet follow its ghastly pain, 
And misery and death, without disdain. 


‘To one borne from the sullen battle’s roar 
Dearer the greeting of thy gentle eyes, 
When he aweary, torn, and bleeding lies, 

Than all the glory that the victors prize. 


‘When peace shall come, and homes shall 
smile again, 
A thousand soldier-hearts in Northern 


climes 
Shall tell their little children in their 
rhymes 
Of the sweet saint who blessed the old 
war-times.’ 
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Or all the maidens of ancient days, 
Of whom the poets have sung in praise, 
Such immoral, as well as immortal lays, 
The offspring of gods or the daughters of men, 
Whose virtues were strict, or whose morals were lax, 
Amongst fable’s fictions, or history’s facts, 
Handed down by tradition, or writen by pen, 
Including Eve at an early date, 
(As commencing at ve might sound rather late,) 
*T was she, you remember, an apple that ate, 
And dividing the spoils, went halves with her mate, 
Who wasted no time in flowery debate, 
But swallowed the fruit regardless of fate — 
The rest of the story I need not relate: 
But the ancient poets all combine 
To say that the sun did never shine 
On a damsel human or divine, 

A more perfect creature 

In form or feature, 
Than the daughter of Ceres, fair Prosprrine. 






















You’ve probably read how in bygone days, 
The gods, amongst other eccentric ways, 
Would often descend to the dwellings of men, 
(Albeit the times have changed since then,) 
And, as often it chanced that they could n’t find 
A celestial beauty, just to their mind, 
They ’d visit our earth in a quiet way, 
In a coach and four, or a ‘one-hoss shay,’ 
And whenever they found a maiden nice, 
Without asking Papa, 
Or consulting Mamma, 
They ’d bundle her into their travelling-car, 
And carry her off, as we say, in a trice; 
; Whatever they wanted they stopped for no odds, 
; For a mighty queer set were those ancient gods, 
And really such actions were shamefully bad, 
But then, you know, ’t was a way they had. 
























King Pxuto (one of the gods by birth) 
Had charge of the regions under the earth ; 
And for this reason — simply and solely 

Just because his station was lowly, 
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Not one of the goddesses could be found 
That was willing to live with him under the ground ; 
They either said, or plainly showed, 

They did n’t like his place of abode ; 
*T was rather too shady 
A place for a lady— 
In fact, Mr. P. might as well have been mute ; 
His suit they told him would never suit, 
And oft they ’d provoke him, 
Laugh at him and joke him, 
Avowing with comical faces and merry, 
They ’d ‘a horror of crossing the Stygian ferry : 
Imagine,’ they said, ‘ the terrible fix 
A lady’d be in that got stuck in the Styz. 
We’re sorry we have to refuse you our hands, 
But we do n’t care to reign o’er the Netherlands ;’ 
(Though without any doubt the royal domain 
Being very hot, 
Quite an arid spot, 
Stood greatly in need of a gentle rain.) 
But though yet he had failed in all he made suit to, 
‘I'll have one,’ said he, ‘ or my name isn’t Pivto.’ 


"T was on a lovely day in May, 
When every thing on earth looked gay, 
When Nature, decked in vernal green, 
Presented an enchanting scene, 
That King Pivurto arose from his dinner-table, 
And sent round word to the grooms in his stable 
To hitch to his couch his horses four, 
And have them ready in half an hour, 
Remarking: ‘As true as I’m alive, 
*T is-a lovely day to enjoy a drive ; 
I need fresh air, and I want a ride, 
And then I have business to do beside. 

Why stay at home 

When one can roam ? 
*T is smoky and hot in these'regions nether, 
While up above is cool, pleasant weather.’ 


His grooms were prompt, and even before 
The time was up they were at the door 
With two pair of horses, that is to say, four, 
All harnessed up to his travelling-stage, 
(Quite a nice affair in that primitive age,) 
And Ptvto, nimble as a fox, 

Climbed up, and seated himself on the box, 
Just cracked the whip, and shook the reins, 
The horses snorted, and shook their manes, 
And darted off like a ray of light, 
And in two minutes were out of sight. 
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On, on they go, as fleet as the wind, 
Leaving the regions infernal behind, 
Those shadowy realms of smoke and fog 
That real genuine terra incog., 

And merging from the gloom profound, 
They find themselves upon mortal ground. 


And on they go with a furious bound. 
’T is Sicily’s isle — an enchanting place, 
The royal traveller slackens his pace, 
And as he leisurely drives along, 
Regaleth himself with a bit of a song: 
Some Tartarean snatch, 
Or infernal catch, 
For aught I know the ‘ Devil’s Dream,’ 
Resounded over hill and stream ; 
Or may be the plains of Enna so level 
Reéchoed some morceau from ‘ Robert the Devil ;’ 
Though on that point I can’t be emphatic, 
Or swear that his music was operatic ; 
Though ’pon my soul 
I know no réle 
In music, tragical or droll, 
In modern opera, or concerto, 
More appropriate for him than that of Roprrro. 


But what does it mean ? 
He’s stopped his machine, 
And cut short his song, and shut off his steam, 
And he talks to himself like one in a dream. 
‘Hell-o!’ says he, 
‘Who's this I see 
A gathering flowers 
In sylvan bowers ? 
As surely as Puasvs does on her shine ; 
’T is Cerzs’ fair daughter, sweet Proserpine, 
And nolens volens she shall be mine ; 
I’ll make her my wife and queen of ——,’ well 
You know where he meant, I need n’t tell. 


And so his diligence he stops, 
And down to the ground he quietly drops, 
And softly and still as HAmuer’s ghost, 

He hitches his ‘trusty steeds’ to a post, 
And he creeps along, upon hands and knees, 
And beneath the shade of umbrageous trees, 
He’s reached, unobserved, the garden-gate, 
And there he stealthily lies in wait. 


Now Proserpine, the beautiful maid, 
After dinner had into the garden strayed, 










To sport with her nymphs ‘neath the greenwood shade,’ 
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Or to pluck a few flowers to twine in her hair, 
To make her fairness still more fair, 
And perhaps (though not mentioned in the fable) 
To cull a bouquet for the parlor-table, 

And quite unaware of the lurking danger, 
And never dreaming that any stranger, 
Much less that such an infernal ranger, 
Was ambushed behind the garden-gate, 
She only discovered, alas! too late, 

That she was trapped, 

In fact, kidnapped, 
And could n’t be saved from her cruel fate ; 
For, despite her prayers and protestations, 
Her tears, entreaties, and gesticulations, 
Her servants’ cries, and the lamentations 
Of her mother, and other female relations, 
The whole of their classical imprecations 
Were just so many words thrown away ; 
In short, to all they had to say 

Pxuto listened no more 

Than you would to the caw 

Of a rook or a daw 
On the top of a tree, on a windy day ; 
And long ere pursuer could get on the track 
Of the royal kidnapper, to hold him back, 
He’d bundled the lady into his hack, 
And once again was upon the road, 
Making fast time for his shady abode. 

‘Now,’ said he, ‘my sweet P., ’tis too late to complain, 

For all you can say will be in vain— 
You’re caught, and you can’t get away again! ’ 


On, on they swept like a hurricane, 
Over hill and dale, and mountain, 
And not till they reached Cyranf’s fountain, 
Did he think of stopping or dismountin’ ; 
But here he suddenly changed.his tack, 
And to throw all pursuers off his track— 
In sporting phrase, to destroy the scent— 
He seized his trident from its rest, 
And hurled it down, its power to test, 
Which, on striking the earth, made so wide a rent, 
That down through the hole, the whole cortége went ; 
_As a theatre-spectre, at prompter’s tap, 
Evanisheth suddenly through the trap, 
So they disappeared down this gaping gap, 
And as soon as they ’d passed, it shut to with a clap. 
They quickly reached the royal domains, 
Where, for aught I know, 
Still down below, 
As Pivro’s queen, the fair ProsErPine reigns. 
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Take warning by her fate, young ladies, 
Remember how she went to Hades, 
Where gloomy everlasting shade is — 
Had she staid within, without a doubt 
Piuto would not have found her owt. 


MEDIAVAL THEATRICALS. 


Tue standard literature of England 
contains so much that is founded upon 
medizeval models, or at least that is only 
thoroughly understood and duly felt 
when we trace its forms from medizval 
times, that it is to be regretted that the 
history of English literature, as well as 
of the English language, is not more 
generally taught and studied. Every 
reader of Shakspeare must have felt 
that in the drama, as it appears in the 
writings of the great bard, there is 
something peculiarly national — that it 
is not the drama of France, nor the 
drama of any other European nation as 
it now exists, and that it is much less 
the drama of Rome or of Greece, which 
latter country is justly considered to 
have given the original models of this 
class of literature — but that it is sim- 
ply and solely the drama of England. 

Almost all the fine arts derived their 
origin more or less from religious cere- 
monies and observances. The desire to 
convey through the eye, and thus im- 
press more strongly on the mind, reli- 
gious myths, and the forms and attri- 
butes of the deities, gave origin to the 

arts of painting and sculpture; music, 
' in its primeval shape, was but a form of 
worship, and the earliest poetry was 
employed in praising and celebrating 
the gods and demi-gods of the rude 
creed of primitive ages. The writers of 
antiquity describe to us the actors in 
the Bacchic ceremonies, collected to- 
gether in a wagon, with painted faces 
and unpolished chants, as presenting 
under Thespis the first model of the 


noble drama of Greece. The English 
stage was in its origin precisely similar 
to that of Greece, though it went 
through a course of progress and de- 
velopment peculiar to itself. 

It would be to little purpose in a 
sketch like this to enter into the ques- 
tion whether the religious ceremonies of 
the Teutonic nations were accompanied 
with any kind of pantomimical exhibi- 
tions, and whether these formed any 
part of the numerous popular observ- 
ances and superstitions which were bor- 
rowed from them in the earlier ages of 
Christianity in the West. This we 
know, that at a comparatively early 
period some of the great festivals of 
the Church were often attended with 
such scenic representations. Thus, on 
a saint’s day, the choral boys, or the 
younger clergy, would act one or more 
of the miracles of that saint; and on a 
particular festival of the Church they 
would represent those particular inci- 
dents of Gospel history which that fes- 
tival was instituted to commemorate. 
These perfcrmances appear at first to 
have been mere dumb show, and the 
first step towards giving them a more 
perfect dramatic form was the putting 
in the mouths of the actors a few ap- 
priate texts of Scripture, in Latin, 
which were probably chanted. The 
ingenuity of the clergy was soon em- 
ployed in composing brief dialogues, 
which were still in Latin, although at 
times they aspired to somewhat of a 
poetic form, and were at least -embel- 
lished with rhyme. In regard to the 
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great majority of those who witnessed 
such representations, these Latin dia- 
logues must have been no better than 
dumb show, and this seems to have 
been felt by the performers. Anothfr 
innovation was therefore made, and the 
authors of these rude attempts at dra- 
matic composition contrived to inter- 
sperse with their Latin dialogue a few 
sentences here and there —a proverb, 
or the burden of a song, or even a song 
itself —in more popular phraseology, 
and in the vernacular tongue. We have 
examples of this practice in German and 
in French, and if we have it not in Eng- 
lish, it is because, at the period when it 
prevailed, French, or one form of it 
which we call Anglo-Norman, was the 
only tongue which was acknowledged 
in England by those who had the com- 
position of such plays. 

A considerable number of these Latin, 
or principally Latin, dramas are pre- 
served in manuscripts, belonging nearly 
all to the twelfth century, which we 
must consider as the first period of the 
history of the medizval stage. The 
theatre of the Romans had been totally 
lost in the great struggle under which 
the western empire had sunk, and the 
. very words which expressed it seem to 
have been forgotten. The popular term 
which the clergy gave to their perform- 
ances was the Latin word dudus — in 
medizeval French it was supplied by the 
word jew — both equivalent to the Eng- 
lish word. play, the sense of which, as 
applied to a dramatic performance, is 
derived from the -medizval practice. 
Other names were given to them, hay- 
ing reference more particularly to the 
subjects represented; they were called 
Miracula, or Miracles, when: their sub- 
jects were taken from the legends of the 
saints; and Mysteries, when they were 
derived from the Old or New Testa- 
ment, and embodied what were consid- 
ered the mysteries of the faith. These 
latter distinctive tities have survived the 
performances themselves, and writers 
on dramatic history still usually speak 
of them as Mysteries, or Miracle-plays. 
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Hitherto the scene of these perform- 
ances was the interior of the church, 
and the performances themselves, as 
well as the irreverence and even profana- 
tion to which they naturally led, soon 
excited scandal among the stricter eccle- 
siastics. Accordingly, during the thir- 
teenth century, we find them provoking 
the remonstrances of the clergy, and 
proscribed by canons and decrees of 
ecclesiastical synods. This censure 
gradually produced its effect, and after 
the beginning of the fourteenth century 
we hear little more of this class of dra- 
matic performances in churches. The 
exhibition, however, had no doubt been 
profitable as well-as entertaining, and 
when dismissed from the ecclesiastical 
body it was eagerly seized upon by the 
secular corporations. The guilds and 
trading companies now became the great 
theatrical managers of the middle ages, 
and in their hands the religions drama 
became further developed. In the first 
place, it was necessary that the dialogue 
should be carried on entirely in the vul- 
gar tongue, and in doing this the com- 
posers consulted the popular taste in 
filling up the bare outlines of their pre- 
decessors, and adding matter of various 
sorts that was likely to draw an audi- 
ence. It was also necessary to produce 
a new stage, and this was done by rais- 
ing a scaffold upon wheels, which offered 
the further advantage of locomotion, so 
that the performers could change their 
audience without breaking up their ar- 
rangements. To this arrangement, 
us strongly of the 
actors of Thespis in their wagons, 
people gave the popular title of a pa- 
geant —a word of very uncertain deri- 
vation, but which we find subsequently 
in general use to denote stage machinery 
of all kinds. 

We know, from an Anglo-Norman 
writer of the thirteenth century, that 
this system of pageantry was already in 
practice at that period; and it is in the 
century following that we begin to meet 
with these religious dramas (religious, 
as far as the subject went) in their more 
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popular and perfect form. Of the great 
English collections which have been pre- 
served, two, the Towneley and the Ches- 
ter Mysteries, were probably composed 
about the end of the fourteenth century, 
or early in the fifteenth. The rigid 
moralists and disciplinarians of the 
Church seem at all times to have set 
their faces against such exhibitions ; 
and the Wycliffite reformers of the 
fourteenth century declaimed against 
them with considerable vehemence ; 
as zealously, indeed, as any of the 
preachers against the immorality of the 
stage in modern times. One of these 
reformers has left us a discourse against 
the Miracle-plays, which is preserved in 
a volume of Wycliffite sermons of the 
end of the fourteenth century, and gives 
us a curious idea of the prevalence and 
popularity of such performances at that 
time. The writer pleads the sinfulness 
of turning Gop’s deeds and miracles into 
jest and game, and alleges, with reason, 
that they were calculated to destroy our 
reverence for holy things, and to weaken 
people’s belief; and he combats the ar- 
guments urged in their favor, that they 
were intended to promote the worship 
of Gop, and make people familiar with 
sacred subjects. The preaching of the 
Wycliffites, however, appears to have 
had no effect, and the Mysteries and 
Miracle-plays continued to be extremely 
popular during the whole of the follow- 
ing century, and until after the Reform- 
ation. 

In the fifteenth century we become 
intimately acquainted with this remark- 
able class of dramatic literature, as it 
existed at that time in England, from 
the circumstance that several collections 
of Mysteries have been preserved, three 
of which, the CheSter, Coventry, and 
Towneley collections, are now printed ; 
that the various items of expense con- 
nected with the getting-up of the plays 
have been handed down to us in the 
books of certain corporations ; and that 
nearly contemporary writers have left 
us notices of the manner in which they 
were performed. The most valuable of 
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all the corporation books for this pur- 
pose are those of the trade guilds, or 
companies, at Coventry, copious extracts 
from which were published by Mr. Sharp, 
in a privately printed yolume on the Co- 
ventry Mysteries. We learn from these, 
and from the plays themselves, tht each 
guild had its particular play and its own 
players, so that the whole series of 
plays, including the principal events of 
the Old and New Testament, beginning 
with the creation and ending with 
doomsday, were distributed among these 
corporate bodies. The period of per- 
formance was the feast of Corpus Chris- 
ti, and, as far as the performers were 
concerned, it was evidently attended 
with much personal enjoyment, and an 
unusual share of eating and drinking: 
the latter appears generally to predomi- 
nate. In the accounts for the year 
1490, we find that on one of the days 
of rehearsal the actors consumed nine 
gallons of ale to the somewhat small 
proportion of seven pennyworth of 
bread, and that on the same day their 
dinner and supper consisted of two 
ribs of beef and a goose. During the 
performance, as the pageant moved 
along, they seem to have stopped to 
drink at the door of every tavern, for 
we find in the accounts of the expenses 
of the day such entries as —‘ Drink to 
the players between the play times, 
134:,’ and ‘Payd for the players drynk- 
yng at the Swanne dore, ij** viij*: ;’ and 
‘Item, spent at tavern,’ occurs frequent- 
ly. Besides these indulgences, the play- 
ers received wages, which, comparing 
the value of money then with its value 
now, were high enough to show us that 
the qualifications of performers were 
not rated low, and that they must have 
thought it necessary to study their parts 
with care. The following entry, in which 
it will be observed that the names of the 
characters are given and not those of the 
actors, makes us acquainted with the 
wages of the players of the Smiths’ 
Company, at Coventry, upon Corpus 
Christi Day, 1490. It will be remem- 
bered that Gop here means Jesus Curis? ; 
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‘Payments of ther Wages of Corpus Christi 
Day. 
Imprimis, to God, ij* 
Item, to Cayphas, iij*- iiij¢- 
Item, to Heroude, iij* iiij 
Item, to Pilatteis wyffe, ij* 
*Item, to the bedull, iiij- 
Item, to one of the knights, ij* 
Item, to the devyll and to Judas, 
xviij* 
Item, to Petur and Malkus, xvj* 
Item, to Anna, ij* ij’: 
Item, to Pilatte, iiij* 
Item, to Pilatteis sonne, iiij*- 
Item, to another knighte, ij* 
ma, Xxviij** 
The mynstrell, xiiij*”’ 


Sum- 


Under other dates there are sometimes 
entries of payments of subordinate per- 
formers, of which we give one, because 
it relates to the same play as the pay- 
ments just mentioned, and because the 
duties performed by this particular 
player are peculiar. It is this: 


‘ p4 to Fawston for hangyng Judas, iiij*- 
p* to Fawston for coc-croyng, iiij*” 


The dresses of the characters appear 
in some cases to have been expensive, 
and the continual entries of payments 
for mending or renewing them give us a 
tolerable idea of their character; but 
these entries are often made with a 
naiveté which shocks our notions of 
propriety, and show us that the Wyclif- 
fite preachers were right in urging that 
the tendency of such performances was 
rather to spread a feeling of irreverence* 
for things sacred than to promote reli- 
gious feeling. Thus we have frequently 
such items as: ‘Item, payd for the 
spret (spirit) of Gods cote, ij*’ We 
learn from these entries that God's coat 
was of leather, painted and gilt, and 
that he had a wig of false hair, also 
gilt. Caiphas and Annas were robed as 
bishops. Herod appears to have had a 
mask, which, from the allusions to his 
character, had probably a ferocious look: 
there are many payments for mending 
and painting his head, and he had a 
helmet and crest, which appear to have 
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been much ornamented. He had a gown 
of satin and blue buckram, and car- 
Pilate, to judge by his 
wages, was the most important person- 
age in this pageant, yet the principal ex- 
penses into which he led the company 
related to tae mending of his hat. His 
son is comparatively ill paid for his 
acting, as he receives in wages but 
fourpence; and he seems to have been 
employed merely to carry some of the 
attributes of the father, for the pay- 
ments relating to him regard chiefly the 
repairs of his hat and of a poll-axe and 
sceptre. Pilate’s wife was a more im- 
portant personage, as she figures in a 
dream wherein she was admonished to 
warn her husband as to his proceedings 
with regard to the Saviour. She was 
named in the medizval legend Dame 
Procula, and, as she was dressed in a 
gown of the first fashion, it seems to 
have been customary to borrow one for 
the occasion from the most stylish- 
dressing dame in the town. We have 
an entry to the following effect: ‘Item, 
to reward to Maisturres Grymesby for 
lendyng of her geir ffor Pylats wyfe, 
xij” The devil seems to have been 
dressed in leather; his head required 
often mending and painting ; fourpence 
is on one occasion paid for a staff for 
him, and there are continual charges for 
painting his club. It is hardly worth 
our labor to speak in detail of the dress- 
es of the minor characters; it may sim- 
ply be remarked that the canvas of 
Judas’s coat cost two shillings, and that 
tenpence was paid for making it; that 
Peter had a wig, and apparently a long 
beard; and that the beadle was dressed 
in a jacket and hood. 

The stage, as we have already stated, 
was raised upon wheels, and it consisted 
of one, two, and sometimes of three 
floors, representing respectively heaven, 
earth, and the infernal regions. The 
contrivances for producing stage effect 
seem to have been extremely ingenious, 
and sometimes complicated. The re- 
cords we have been quoting throw little 
light on this part of the subject, but we 
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learn more from the marginal stage 
directions in some of the manuscripts of 
French mysteries of the same date. 
Thus, in the fall of Lucifer, it is directed 
in the margin of one of these that ‘ Lu- 
cifer and his angels are now to be let 
down by means of a wheel secretly 
contrived to work upon a screw pivot.’ 
In the performance of the Creation, 
when God separates light from dark- 
ness, the stage direction is: ‘Now a 
painted cloth is to be exhibited, one 
half black, and the other half white!’ 
When God separates the waters: ‘Now 
must be shown, as it were, a sea, which 
has previously been covered, and fishes 
in it.’ And when God creates the fowls, 
the stage direction is: ‘ Now must some 
one secretly let fly little birds into the 
air, and place on the stage swans, geese, 
ducks, cocks, hens, with the most un- 
common animals that can be obtained.’ 
In one of the Coventry books we have 
the entry: ‘Item, p* for starche to 
make the storme in the pagente, yj” 
There are some amusing entries relating 
to stage machinery in the same books, 
as, for example: 


‘Irem, payd for mendyng hell mowthe, 
ij? 

‘Item, payd for payntyng of hellmought, 
iij* 

‘Item, payd for makynge of hell mothe 
new, xxj*” 


And again : 


‘Irem, payd for keepyng of fyer at hell 

mothe, iiij*” 
We have somewhere read that on one 
occasion the necessity of making ‘hell 
mouth’ new arose from an accident in 
the management of this fire, which in- 
volved the infernal regions in a general 
conflagration. We have in these same 
books the commemoration of an equally 
serious and more deliberate case of in- 
cendiarism: ‘Item, payd for settyng 
the world of fyer, v*” 

It is curious that, when we compare 
that part of the collection preserved and 
printed as the Coventry Mysteries with 
the entries in the books of the Smiths’ 
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Company relating to their pageant, we 
see at once that it could not be the same 
play they acted. In fact, the substance 
of their play is broken into one or two 
smaller ones. These, however, are near 
enough in subject to allow of a brief 
analysis in illustration of the characters 
as described in the books, and of the 
general plan of these singular composi- 
tions. The scene introduces the Sav- 
iour leading his favorite disciples to the 
Mount of Olives, and at first both the 
dialogue and acting are a mere para- 
phrase of the Gospel narrative. At 
length he awakens his disciples, and 
tells them that his time was come, and 
that Judas was at hand to betray him. 
‘Here,’ says the stage direction, ‘ Jesus 
with his disciples goeth into the place, 
and there shall come in about ten per- 
sons well beseen in white harness and 
brigandines, and some disguised in oth- 
er garments, with swords, glaives, and 
other strange weapons, as cressets with 
fire, and lanterns and torches light ; and 
Judas foremost of all, conveying them 
to Jesus by countenance.’ The Saviour 
asks them what they seek, and they re- © 
ply: ‘Jesus of Nazareth.’ On his de 
claring that he is the man, they all fall 
to the ground, and only rise again at 
his bidding. After some further con- 
tention, Judas kisses Christ, and then 
his companions rush upon him. It is 
at this moment that Peter, moved by 
his zeal, strikes Malchus with his sword, 
and cuts off his ear; which Christ im- 
mediately heals by a miracle, and ex- 
postulates with Peter for using violence 
in his cause. The Jews now seize upon 
Christ, and lead him away, with a good 
deal of vulgar abuse and ribaldry, which 
was calculated for the taste of the mob. 
Another scene now opens, in which 
Herod appears sitting upon his throne, 
surrounded by his doctors, or courtiers, 
who greet him with the most abject 
flattery. When they have concluded, 
he addresses the audience in a style of 
exaggerated pomposity, which is best 
described by Shakspeare’s phrase of 
out-Heroding Herod. Herod may be * 
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truly said to swear like a Turk, for he 
has nothing in his mouth but Mahom, 
or Mahomet. He boasts of being the 
greatest and most powerful personage in 
the world, talks of every body as his 
slaves, and declares that if any one 
dares to speak without his orders he 
would involve them in immediate and 
immense destruction. This impotent 
threatening appears to have been chiefly 
addressed to the audience, and must, no 
doubt, have created great amusement. 
We know‘from Chaucer that it was a 
great object of ambition to be thought 
worthy and capable of performing the 
part of Herod in the Mysteries. Herod 
gives orders to his officers to go and 
effect the capture of Jesus. Another 
scene introduces to us the two priests, 
Cayphas and Annas, seated in state, 
and a messenger arrives with tidings of 
the capture of the Saviour, and gives an 
account of the whole transaction. Soon 
afterwards Christ is led in by the Jews, 
and witnesses are heard against him, 
and he is reviled and beaten. One of 
the maid-servants accuses Peter of being 
one of the disciples, which he denies, 
and the cock crows, (Mr. Fawston’s 
part.) This is repeated, and then Peter 
weeps, and goes out, and makes his 
lament. Cayphas and Annas, mean- 
while, despatch a messenger to Pilate, 
to require his presence at the ‘ Moot- 
Hall,’ on account of ‘a great matter’ 
that required speed. Judas, in the 
mean time, is seized with repentance, 
and, returning to Cayphas and Annas, 
offers back the money for which he had 
sold his Redeemer. They refuse it with 
bitter jeers, and, to use the words of the 
stage directions, ‘then Judas casteth 
down the money, and goeth and hang- 
eth himself.’ We have seen in the books 
of the Smiths’ Company that one of the 
subordinate actors assisted the traitor 
in this last act of self-retributive justice. 
Next day, in consequence of the sum- 
mons, Pilate takes his seat in the ‘ Moot- 
Hall,’ and Jesus is brought before him 
for trial, Cayphas and Annas acting as 
After hearing all the wit- 


accusers. 
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nesses, Pilate is of opinion that no 
crime is proved, and is desirous of 
setting Jesus at liberty; but this is 
opposed by the Jews, and after much 
contention on the subject, a quibble is 
raised about jurisdiction, and the prison- 
er is passed over to King Herod. Herod 
storms and rages considerably, and 
causes his victim to be scourged and 
tormented, and then he sends him back 
to Pilate with full authority to condemn 
him to death. Pilate was, therefore, 
considered as a subordinate personage 
to King Herod. Meanwhile a new scene 
has begun. ‘ Here entereth Satan into 
the place, in the most horrible wise.’ 
Satan outdoes Herod in his profane 
swearing and boasting, and exults over 
what he foresees will be the fate of 
Christ, knowing that he would descend 
to hell, amd believing that he would re- 
main there under his subjection. In 
his joy, he calls to hell to prepare for 
his reception: 

‘Hetie! helle! make redy, for here xal 

come a gest, 
Hedyr xal come Juesus that is clepyd Gop- 
DYS sone, 

And he xal ben here be the oure of none, 


And with the here he xal wone, 
And han ful shrewyd rest.’ 


The subordinate fiends, however, appear 
to have had more shrewdness than their 
master, and one of them suggests that 
it would be better to keep such a guest 
away. He says, addressing himself to 
Satan: 


.*Ovur upon the! we conjure the, 
That nevyr in helle we may hym se ; 
For and he onys in helle be, 
He xal oure power brest!’ 


An entirely new light now breaks upon 
Satan’s mind, and, in his alarm at the 
destruction which threatens his own 
power, he determines to prevent the 
Saviour from being put to death. He 
resolves, therefore, to work upon the 
fears of Pilate’s wife: 
‘To Pytatys wyff I wele now go, 
And sche is aslepe a bed ful fast, 
And byd here withowtyn wordys mo, 
To Pyar that sche send in hast.’ 
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‘Here,’ says the stage direction, ‘shall 
the devil go to Pilate’s wife, the curtain 
drawn as she lieth in bed; and he shall 
make no din; but she shall, soon after 
that he is come in, make a ‘rewly’ 
noise, coming and running off the scaf- 
fold, and her shirt and her kirtle in her 
hand, and she shall come before Pilate 
like a mad woman, saying thus: 
‘Pyar, I charge the that thou take hede! 

Deme not Juesv, but be his frende! 

Gyf thou jewge hym to be dede, 
Thou art dampnyd withowtyn ende!’ 


And she goes on to tell her vision; in 
consequence of which Pilate determines 
to have nothing to do with the persecu- 
tion of Jesus, but, after a vain attempt 
to persuade the Jews to set him at liber- 
ty, he returns him back upon their 
hands. This seems to have completed 
the Mystery performed by the Smiths’ 
Company. When it was concluded, the 
stage, or pageant, on which it was per- 
formed, moved forward upon its wheels, 
and proceeded, no doubt, to recommence 
in another part of the town, while the 
next stage in order took its place, and 
another set of performers acted the 
Mystery which came next in succes- 
sion. 

The play we have thus briefly de- 
scribed was one of those in which the 
Scriptural story was least embellished 
with extraneous incidents. The authors 
of these compositions, however, were not 
without reason charged by the moralists 
with seeking mainly to cater to the taste 
of the vulgar populace, to do which they 
found it necessary to introduce comic 
scenes and burlesque, or at least droll 
characters. This was effected most fre- 
quently by giving the humorous parts to 
some of the lower personages who be- 
longed to the plot itself; but in some 
cases personages are introduced pur- 
posely as humorous characters, who 
had otherwise no claim to a place in 
the story. Thus, in the play of Cain 
and Abel, in the Towneley collection, 
an ill-conditioned servant is given to 
Cain, and the disputes between him and 
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his master are full of coarse humor. In 
the play of Noah’s Flood, the wife of 
Noah, instead of obeying the call of her 
husband to enter the ark, proceeds at 
the last moment to the tavern to join 
her gossips, to the great annoyance of 
the rest of the family, who are eager to 
get afloat; they remain drinking, gos- 
siping, and singing, until the danger be- 
comes imminent; and, after much mu- 
tual abuse, Noah beats his wife soundly, 
or, according to another version, Noah 
himself is the vanquished. The play of 
the Shepherds, in every collection, gives 
room for the introduction of mirthful 
pictures of rustic life. In the play of 
the Slaughter of the Innocents, a laugh- 
able scene was always furnished in a 
skirmish between the slaughterers and 
the mothers of the victims, who are 
made to indulge to a considerable degree 
in what would now be called ‘ Billings- 
gate’ language. Among the comic char- 
acters in these plays, we must not forget 
the executioners, or, as they are termed 
here, the tormentors, who are especially 
distinguished for their drollery ; and the 
various acts of the passion, the scornful 
treatment, the scourging, and the cruci- 
fixion of the Saviour, must have kept 
the audience in a roar of laughter. 
Lastly, one of the merriest exhibitions 
in the whole course was Doomsday, or 
the Day of Judgment, in which all 
those individuals who are supposed to 
have given offence or scandal on earth 
are exposed to popular satire, and in 
very popular language. The miller, who 
stole his share of the corn which was 
brought to his mill, and the ale-wife, 
who sold short measure, were among 
the greatest persecutors of the lower 
orders during the middle ages, and are 
here held up to the bitterest scorn ; 
and the people of fashion, who it was 
pretended spent on fine clothes the 
money which ought to have gone to the 
poor, were not spared. It may be re- 
marked, that the gross language which 
in these plays is put in the mouths of 
women as well as of men, gives us but 
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a low opinion of the delicacy of manners 
among our forefathers of the fifteenth 
century. 

The same humorous scenes, or epi- 
sodes, are found in the French Mys- 
teries, where they exhibit usually more 
originality of conception. The charac- 
ters, too, are here more frequently ex- 
traneous, or at least unnecessary, to the 
plot. In one of the earliest of these, 
the play of St. Nicholas, by Jean Bodel, 
the merriment was produced by a vulgar 
scene between a party of gamblers in a 
tavern. In the Miracle-plays, which 
were more abundant in French than in 
English, thieves, or persons of the lower 
classes of society in towns, or peasants 
in the country, or beggars and other 
vagrants, are introduced for the purpose 
of humorous scenes of this description. 
In one of these, which has for its sub- 
ject the life and miracles of St. Fiacre, 
the humorous scene is introduced in the 
form of an interlude, and is called a 
farce— cy est interposé une farsse. 
This farce consists of five personages, a 
brigand or robber, a peasant, a sergeant, 
and the wives of the two latter. The 
brigand appears first on the stage, and 
meeting with the peasant, inquires of 
him the way to St. Omer. The peasant 
retorts in the style of clownishness 
which it was then fashionable to ascribe 
to every one who was born a ‘ vilan,’ or 
serf, or who was descended of such 
servile blood, The robber, offended, 
but putting the most charitable con- 
struction on the first offence, repeats 
his question, and that with sufficient 
politeness, but he meets with a second 
rebuff, more offensive even than the 
first. Finding him thus uncourteous, 
he avenges himself by robbing the peas- 
ant of a capon; but in this conjuncture 
the sergeant comes up, interposes, and 
attempts to recapture the capon, and, 
in the struggle, the brigand strikes him 
a blow which fractures his arm. The 
brigand escapes, and his two antago- 
nists quit the scene for a moment, while 
their wives come forward to occupy it. 
The peasant’s wife informs the ser- 
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geant’s wife of the injury which her 
husband has sustained, and the latter 
lady rejoices at an accident which she 
thinks has deprived him of the power 
of beating her. In all these scenes the 
women are made the object of broadest 
satire, and the picture of married life is 
not flattering to the domestie character 
of our forefathers... The two wives ad- 
iourn to a tavern, where they call for 
wine, and make merry, their conversa- 
tion turning chiefly on the defects of 
their husbands, who, however, event- 
ually return upon the stage, and give 
them practical evidence that they are 
neither of them disabled. 

This is one of the earliest instances 
of the application to these scenes of the 
word Farce, derived from an old French 
verb farcer, to make merry, and there- 
fore signifying a drollery or merriment. 
In the Towneley Mysteries there is a 
second play of the Shepherds, the plot 
of which is a perfect farce, and has as 
little to do with the subject of the Mys- 
tery itself as the French farce just de- 
scribed with the story of St. Fiacre. A 
party of shepherds meet on the moors, 
where their sheep-walks lie, and enter 
into conversation on the evil times in 
which they live, their own miserable 
condition, and the inclemency of the 
weather. In the midst of it enters an 
individual of very equivocal character, 
who goes by the popular name of Mak, 
and who joins in the familiar discourse, 
and remains with them till they all 
compose themselves to sleep, it being 
night. Mak then rises, picks out the 
fattest sheep in the flock, and carries it 
home to his wife. They consult on the 
best means of concealing their booty, 
and, at the wife’s suggestion, they put 
it in the cradle, and she lays herself be- 
side it, pretending to be just delivered 
of a child. At early dawn the shep- 
herds awake, visit their flocks, and soon 
discover that a robbery has been com- 
mitted. Their suspicion at once falls 
upon Mak, and they trace him to his 
house, where the various subterfuges of 
the offender and his worthy consort, 
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and the final discovery of the stolen 
sheep, are represented in the broadest 
style of caricature, which is heightened 
by the pointed allusions to contempora- 
ry manners, and even to local circum- 
stances and events. While the shepherds 
are rejoicing over the recovery of their 
lost property, an angel suddenly enters 
on the stage, and announces the birth 
of the Redeemer, and the play of the 
Mystery goes on as usual. Such are 
the scenes to which the term farce was 
first applied. 

In France, these farces began to be 
separated from the Mysteries in the 
course of the fifteenth century, a cir- 
cumstance which arose partly from the 
existence in that country of certain joy- 
ous societies or clubs. One of the old- 
est of these! societies was that of the 
clerks of the Bazoche, or lawyers’ clerks 
of the Palace of Justice, who had their 
president, a sort of king of misrule, 
and, among other ceremonies, performed 
drolleries of the kind we have been de- 
scribing. This society had existed from 
the fourteenth century. Early in the 
reign of Charles VL, that is, about the 
end of the fourteenth century, there 
was formed at Paris another society of 
young people of education and mirthful 
disposition, who took the name of n- 
Jans sans Souci, (or Careless Boys,) 
and chose a chief, to whom they gave 
the title of Prince des Sots, (the Prince 
of Sots, or Fools.) While the Bazochi- 
ans, as the others called themselves, 
performed their farces, the Enfuns sans 
Souci got up a sort of dramatic satires, 
which they called Sotties, which had 
sufficient analogy with the others to ex- 
cite considerable jealousy, for it ap- 
pears that each had obtained a privilege 
for the sole performance of their peculiar 
representations. The jealousy between 
them was finally appeased by a sort of 
treaty, whereby the Bazochians gave 
their rivals the permission to perform 
farces, and the Enfans sans Souci al- 
lowed the Bazochians to perform sotties. 
The Bazochians, meanwhile, had _in- 
vented a new class of dramatic compo- 
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sitions, which they called Moralities, 
and in which they sometimes intro- 
duced real personages, and at others 
allegorical personages, such as Good 
Advice, Instruction, Discipline, Luxury, 
ete. These various productions, espe- 
cially the farces, soon became extreme- 
ly popular in France, and great numbers 
of them were printed in the earlier part 
of the sixteenth century, and many of 
them are preserved, though they are re- 
garded among the rare productions of 
the popular literature of the age, and 
fetch high prices among collectors. The 
character of these farces was entirely 
identical with the humorous scenes 
which had been introduced into the 
Mysteries, and they were equally bar- 
ren of invention. A popular story, an 
ancient fable, a contemporary adven- 
ture— any thing of this kind served 
for a plot. Many of them are mere 
tavern scenes; others expose family 
quarrels and domestic mishaps. The 
adventures of two rogues, one of whom 
steals a tart from a pastry-cook, while 
the other is caught in the attempt to 
follow his example, are the subject of 
one farce. In another, the wives, dis- 
satisfied with their husbands because 
they were growing too old for them, 
discover a method of making them 
young again. Sometimes the scene is 
laid in a court of law. But the most 
common subjects are love intrigues, and 
these, as well as the general character 
of these pieces, speak little for the mo- 
rality of the age in which they were 
composed. In one of these farces, the 
wife sends her good man to the tavern 
to fetch wine, while she enjoys the 
company of her amoureur; and the 
repeated return of the husband to ask 
some frivolous question relating to his 
errand causes many disagreeable inter- 
ruptions to the confidence of the lovers, 
in which the mirth of the piece consists. 
The Sotties and Moralities were more 
fanciful and extravagant in their plan, 
but they always combined more or less 
of satire on the character and condition 
of the age. The title of one of these 
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pieces will be sufficient to give a no- 
tion of their general character; it is: 
‘A new Morality of the Children of 
Now-a-days, (Maintenant,) who are the 
scholars of Once-good, (Jabien,) who 
shows them how to play at cards and at 
dice, and to entertain Luxury, whereby 
one comes to Shame, (Honte,) and from 
Shame to Despair, (Desespoir,) and from 
Despair to the gibbet of Perdition, and 
then turns himself to Good-doing.’ All 
these personifications, Now-a-days, Once- 
good, Luxury, Shame, Despair, Perdi- 
tion, and Good-doing, are personages in 
the play. This arbitrary personifica- 
tion is sometimes carried to an extraor- 
dinary length. The three personages 
in one of these Moralities are Every- 
thing, (Zout,) Nothing, (2tien,) and 
Everybody, (Chacun.) The idea of 
personifying Nothing on the stage is 
certainly ingenious, and could hardly 
have entered the head of any body but 
one of the Enfans sans Souci. 

For some reason or other, the Morali- 
ties and Sotties found more imitators in 
England (when at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century these compositions 
were introduced there) than the farces. 
Perhaps this arose in a great measure 
from the general preédccupation of peo- 
ple’s minds with the religious and social 
revolution which was then in progress, 
and the aptness of a morality or a sottie 
for conveying instruction or reproof. 
The fashion for this class of dramatic 
compositions did not, however, last very 
long in England, and, as the Mysteries 
also went out of repute at the time of 
the Reformation, their place was sup- 
plied gradually by a new class of plays. 
The reformers saw at once the advan- 
tage which might be taken of the stage 
in spreading in a popular form their 
principles and opinions, although they 
were shocked by the irreverence and 
profanity of the representations which 
had previously occupied it, and they 
introduced in place of these, plays in 
which were acted by personages histo- 
ries of different kinds which illustrated 
the crimes and evils of the Papal govern- 
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ment. Such was the play of King John, 
by the celebrated Bishop Bale, and other 
similar compositions might be mentioned. 
These, however, were heavy and dull, 
and they wanted that principal element 
of popularity—the comic scenes — 
which had been the great support of 
the Mysteries. But the taste for dra- 
matic performances was now so strong- 
ly established, that, as these disappeared 
from the stage, they were succeeded by 
plays which differed from them only in 
subject, and which differed from the 
farces in the much greater extent of 
their outline. They also formed a fea- 
ture of the new and more masculine 
character of the literature of the age. 
It was, however, nothing more than the 
Mysteries enlarged, and their subjects 
changed; for the new playwrights only 
took stories from profane history, or 
from romance, or from the narratives of 
the story-tellers, and arranged them so 
as to be represented by personages, and 
they followed so closely the old plan 
that they introduced into these histo- 
ries and stories the same sort of comic 
scenes, and in the same manner, which, 
indeed, had been preserved in the Sotties 
and Moralities, where, in consequence of 
these comic scenes being given ordina- 
rily, as in the Mysteries, to the more 
vicious or the more foolish of the per- 
sonages of the piece, these characters 
were termed, technically, the Vices, or 
the Fools of the play. The Moralities 
themselves, which in England took the 
more scholastic title of Jnterludes, which 
had, indeed, been sometimes given in 
the previous period to the Mysteries, 
gradually ran into this new form of 
composition. The struggle between the 
Interlude, or Morality, and the new 
class of drama, was going on during the 
earlier part of the reign of Elizabeth; 
and although several attempts had al- 
ready been made, the latter was not 
brought to its perfect form until the 
middle of her reign. Soon after that 
period it was raised to its most glorious 
and elevated point by the genius of 
Shakspeare. But even in Shakspeare 
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himself we still see the influence of the 
old medizeval forms, the boldness of the 
personification, the carelessness of the 
dramatic unities, the reckless anachro- 
nisms, and, especially, the interweaving 
of the favorite comic scenes with the 
most serious and even tragical plots — 
those characteristics, indeed, which the 
foreign critics of Shakspeare have so 
often misunderstood. It may be added, 
that the old Mysteries were still per- 
formed to the lower classes in a debased 
form by mountebanks in booths at fairs, 
though they had lost all their former 
importance ; the memory of which, how- 
ever, was still preserved in the use of 
the term a play, a farce, etc., and in 
such phrases as to play, to bring on, the 
stage, and the like, which we still pre- 
serve. 

Our sketch of the history of the 
English drama ends with the close of 
the medizeval period; but we may cast 
a glance at what was going on in the 
literature of neighboring countries while 
in England it was experiencing this won- 
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derful development. In Germany, the 
same kind of development was showing 
itself more feebly, and there was there, 
contemporary with Shakspeare, a drama 
which differed from his mainly in its 
want of energy and vitality. In fact, it 
did not live long. In France, the devel- 
opment itself was wanting. The Moral- 
ities and other plays of that class grad- 
ually became obsolete, and had no 
successors but the mere routine of 
masques and court pageantry. The - 
French can hardly be said to have pos- 
sessed a stage of their own, until, in the 
following century, they formed one upon 
the model of the ancients, which was 
formal and cold; and though France 
has since had her great and perfect 
dramatists, she cannot be said to pos- 
sess, like England, a national drama, 
which has grown up and firmly rooted 
itself in the genius of the people, and 
the first seed of which, as before ob- 
served, was sown in the Mysteries of 
the middle ages. 


‘LIFE OF JESUS’ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘WANDERINGS OF A BEAUTY.’ 


Tue times in which we live are emi- 
nently progressive. Science awaking 
from her slumber of ages is pressing on- 
ward with giant strides towards a 
goal which an eternity, is too short to 
reach, because the mind of the INrrvrTE 
must ever remain even to the highest 
and most intellectual of created beings, 
an unfathomable mystery. Yet man 
has controlled the great steam-power; 
making it subservient to ends of indus- 
try and pleasure; he has arrested the 
rapid lightning in its course, and now 
converses, in words that burn, with the 
North, the South, the East, and the 
West, Like Puck, he can ‘place a 


girdle round the earth in forty min- 
utes.’ Astronomy, so long at a stand- 
still, has advanced of late rapidly ; no 
sooner have modern experiments shown 
the close analogy between electricity 
and magnetism, and discovered the part 
these subtle forces play in the animal 
and vegetable economy of our globe, 
than it has come to our knowledge that 
the solar atmosphere, that great source 
of light and vitality, comprises in a 
state of vapor most of the known and 
some of the hitherto unknown metallic 
ingredients of our globe. And we in- 
deed have little doubt that that which 
was termed by the great Newton at- 
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traction of gravitation will one of these 
days be proved synonymous with mag- 
netic or electric affinity; for all true 
science tends towards unity, as does 
the truth in each religion ever point to- 
wards Him who is truth itself. 

Not the least important sign of these 
progressive times is the inner or spirit- 
ual movement which pervades each sect 
or branch of the great Catholic church 
of Curist. Scarcely has Anglo-Saxon 
orthodoxy recovered from the shock ex- 
perienced from the sacrilegious attempts 
of the authors of ‘ Essays and Reviews’ 
to throw doubt upon the infallibility of 
the thirty-nine articles, when there ap- 
pears no less than a Bishop — Colenso — 
who makes a daring attack on the ve- 
racity of the letter of the sacred text 
itself, boldly denying plenary inspiration 
to Moses. 

Almost simultaneously, too, from 
amid the well-nigh pagan darkness of 
a rival sect, the Church of Rome, has 
arisen in the person of M. Renan, a 
bright light, and we believe in very truth 
a better Christian than many who swing 
censers of incense to the sound of silver 
bells in adoration of the bread they 
profess to believe is the actual body of 
our blessed Lorp, forgetting that while 
clothed in His divine humanity the 
Saviour trod the earth, He never per- 
mitted His disciples to worship Him as 
Gop. 

M. Renan (notwithstanding the unfair 
prejudices existing against his work) has 
done great service to the cause of the 
Master he so dearly loves. He has 
proved incontrovertibly a fact strenu- 
ously denied by Strauss and other 
learned infidels, the great fact of the 
existence and real personality of Jesus. 
True that in words he denies the divini- 
ty of the Lorp; but this does not pre- 
vent him from eulogizing in the most 
glowing terms the divinity of His char- 
acter and mission. And how much bet- 
ter, is it not, to raise ‘a mortal to the 
skies’ than, as is daily done in the 
churches, to drag the Derry down to a 
level with ourselves — to suppose Hiv 
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actuated in His dealings with mankind 
by revenge, anger, and cruelty! How 
far more divine is M. Renan’s Jesus than 
the Gop of orthodoxy ! ! 

The one great exception which may 
be taken to this book is on account of 
the author’s obstinate and irrational per- 
sistence in ignoring all that may be 
termed supernatural or miraculous. 
This fixed idea causes him occasion- 
ally to speak in a manner if not actual- 
ly ridiculous, certainly puerile, of the 
miracles of Jesus. For instance, refer- 
ring to the raising of Lazarus, he admits 
that ‘something took place at Bethany 
which was regarded as a resurrection.’ 


‘Ir seems that Lazarus was sick, and 
that it was indeed in consequence of a mes- 
sage from his alarmed sisters, that Jesus left 
Perea.* The joy of His coming might re- 
call Lazarvs to life. Perhaps also the ar- 
dent desire to close the mouth of those who 
furiously denied the divine mission of their 
friend, may have carried these enthusiastic 
persons beyond all bounds. Perhaps Laza- 
rus, still pale from his sickness, caused him- 
self to be swathed in grave-clothes, as one 
dead, and shut up in his family tomb. 
These tombs were large chambers cut in 
the rock, into which they entered through a 
square opening which was closed by an 
enormous flat stone. Martna and Mary 
came out to meet Jesus, and, without per- 
mitting Him to enter Bethany, conducted 
Him to the sepulchre. The emotion which 
Jests experienced at the tomb of His 
friend, whom He thought dead,} may have 
been mistaken by the witnesses for that 
groaning, that trembling {| which accompa- 
nies miracles; popular opinion holding that 
the divine virtue is in man an element, as it 
were, epileptic and convulsive. Jxsus (still 
following the hypothesis above enunciated) 
desired to see once more him whom HE had 
loved, and, the stone having been removed, 
Lazarus came forth with his grave-clothes 
and his head bound about with a napkin.’ 


Truly having read this page of per- 
haps’s, one is tempted to exclaim with 
Arago: ‘None are so credulous as the 
incredulous!’ In this place we trust it 


* John 11 : 3 seqq. t+ John 11 : 35 seqq. 
t John 11 : 38. 
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will not be considered an unprofitable 
digression if we stop to inquire: What 
is a miracle? A miracle is defined by 
Hume to be: ‘A transgression of a law 
of Nature by particular volition of the 
Derry, or by the interposition of some 
invisible agent.’ Yet this definition is 
scarcely philosophical, for it takes for 
granted that we poor finite creatures 
perfectly comprehend all the laws of 
Nature; and which of us can say that 
we do so? Or even granting, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that science has laid bare 
before us — up to a certain point — the 
laws which govern material forces, are 
not those which hold in subjection mind 
or spirit almost entirely hidden from 
us? Are we in a position to decide 
whether in performing what we term a 
miracle, the Derry, instead of suspend- 
ing His own laws, is actually fulfilling 
a higher law with which we are unac- 
quainted? Butler, in his ‘ Analogy of 
Religion,’ says most philosophically : 
‘There is a real credibility in the sup- 
position that it might be part of the 
original plan of things, that there 
should be miraculous interposition.’ 
And Tillotson, speaking on thi8 sub- 
ject, asserts that: ‘It is not the essence 
of a miracle (as many have thought) 
that it be an immediate effect of the Di- 
vine Power. It is sufficient that it ex- 
ceed any natural power that we know 
of to produce it.’ Whether, however, 
the miracles of our Lorp were really su- 
pernatural, or the effect of partial or gen- 
eral laws, matters little. There is no 
doubt these signs and wonders served 
to confirm the faith, bringing home the 
gospel of peace and good-will to the 
hearts and understandings of the igno- 
rant bigoted Jew and semi-barbarous 
Gentile. Admitting then in common 
with orthodoxy —the miracles of 
Curist—we will now take one step 
in advance, and boldly assert that if 
the chronicles of the churches are wor- 
thy of belief, that which is termed the 
supernatural has always existed, and 
still exists. ‘Greater works than these 
shall ye do.’ ‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask 
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in prayer believing, ye shall receive.’ 
‘Ye shall cast out devils in My name.’ 
‘Go forth — heal the sick, cleanse the 
lepers.’ These are the words of Hm 
who is called the Son or Gop, and they 
are either true or meaningless. Why, 
then, has there been so much doubt 
thrown on the accounts of gifts which 
have ever been the portion of the faithful 
followers of Curist of all denomina- 
tions? And if now we cannot receive 
this sacred legacy, does not Jesus Him- 
SELF give the reason for our impotence ? 
‘ Because of your unbelief.’ ‘O thou of 
little faith ! wherefore didst thou doubt ?’ 
Space will not permit. reference to these 
seers# prophets, and physicians of the 
church — their name is legion. Suffice 
it to mention a very few of these chosen 
vessels of honor: Jacob Behmen, 
Jung Stilling, Oberlin, Wesley, Sweden- 
borg, Madame Guyon. If we then our- 
selves are not so favored, does not the 
fault lie in us alone? Is it not that a 
dark cloud of unbelief and worldliness 
has come between us and the golden 
future, so that our eyes behold as 
through an almost impenetrable veil 
the beauties of the kingdom of heaven? 
Verily says Jesus: ‘Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see Gop.’ 
We can here do no more than touch on 
this subject, but an extract from a Lon- 
don daily paper of late date — the 
‘Sun’—may prove interesting, and 
convey a deeper lesson than even an 
example extracted from any religious 
publication : 

‘ An Untucxy Suip.—In the early part of 
last year the ‘Usk’ was brought back by 
her captain to Cardiff, the port from which 
she had sailed, after a six months’ voyage, 
without having reached her destination. She 
was in good seaworthy condition, and the 
captain told the owners that the reason he 
had returned was that, when he got as far 
as Cape Horn, he saw a vision on the ocean, 
which warned him not to proceed any fur- 
ther on the voyage, and that in the event of 
his persisting both he and the ship would be 
sent to perdition. A Board of Trade in- 
quiry was instituted into the captain’s con- 
duct. The crew were examined, and spoke 
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of him as a very careful and sober master, 
although somewhat eccentric; and when 
they found that he had put the ship back 
without any reason for so doing, the chief 
mate remonstrated with him, and endeavored 
to take charge of the ship, which the captain 
resisted by placing himinirons. The captain 
was‘examined, and he solemnly declared that 
after what had appeared to him, he could 
not go on. It was the vision of the Lorp, 
and he was bid not to go on. The result of 
the inquiry was that his certificate was can- 
celled. A new master was appointed to the 
ship, and she sailed a second time on the 
voyage. On Saturday a dispatch was re- 
ceived from the British Consul at Coquimbo 
by the Secretary of the Board of Trade, an- 
nouncing the destruction of the ‘Usk’ by 
fire, while on a voyage from Swansea for 
Huasco. The mate, six of the crew, and a 
passenger arrived at Coquimbo on the twen- 
ty-first of November, having been picked up 
by a schooner; and the master and remain- 
der of the crew reached Caldera on the 
twenty-fourth of the same month. The fire 
is supposed to have been caused by sponta- 
neous combustion.’ 


Our author's great dislike to the su- 
pernatural has, of course, led him to re- 
count the birth of Jesus as merely an 
event in the course of nature. He states 
that He was one of a large family, hav- 
ing many brothers and sisters. But he 
offers no proofs to support an assertion 
which is contrary to the received opin- 
ion of the whole Christian Church in 
all ages. Now at the time Jesus lived 
in Judea, all family connections, includ- 
ing cousins of many removes, were 
commonly styled brethren. This M. 
Renan himself admits; therefore, as he 
himself has thrown a doubt on the sub- 
ject, we will allow the Church the benefit 
of that doubt, and state that in all 
probability Jesus was the only son of 
His mother. 

‘With regard to the doctrine of the 
Incarnation,’ says a learned and highly 
intellectual writer,* ‘Christianity stands 
or falls, as stands or falls this doctrine ; 
without it the Gospels are a tissue of in- 
coherencies, the statements of its teach- 


* Sermons by Rey. T. L. Harris. 
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ers blasphemies, and the faith of the 
primitive church a chimera.’ Nor is 
there any thing which militates phi- 
losophically against this fundamental 
doctrine of Christendom. The creation 
of the first man and woman, for in- 
stance, of our planet could not have 
been a whit less miraculous, but rather 
more so than the birth of the Saviour. 
If the father of all mankind, whom 
we call Adam, in the beginning received 
the influx of life directly through the 
breath of the Hoty Spirit, why should 
not such a man as our author has paint- 
ed Jesus of Nazareth, the regenerator of 
His race, the great originator of a new 
dispensation, the man who alone was 
perfect in His generation, why should 
He too not have received the divine ele- 
ment of His nature direct from Gop? 
Again, as it is now admitted by the 
highest science that the soul-germ of 
each individual precedes the natural or- 
ganization, and descends from a world 
of archetypal ideas, or spiritual causes, 
to be inwrought into humanity ; so, fol- 
lowing the same analogy, may not the 
InriniTE archetypal form, through whom 
the miracles were made manifest, de- 
scend and be clothed with visible sub- 
stance, thus to constitute a germ through 
which the Divine Sprrir may be made 
known? ‘Behold a virgin shall con- 
ceive and bear a son, and His name 
shall be called ImManuEL — Gop witH 
us—GoD MANIFEST IN THE FLESH.’ 
Not the second person in a Trinity no- 
where mentioned or even alluded to in 
the Scriptures, but the divine, mysteri- 
ous being, perfect Gop and perfect man, 
receiving in consequence of His pure 
nature perpetual influx — ‘the Sprrerr 
without measure’ — from the Farner. 
Plato, though a heathen philosopher, 
was a more correct thinker than M. Ré- 
nan, for he too believed in the reality, 
and longed for the coming incarnation 
of the Divine Man. A most extraordi- 
nary and interesting work, ‘The Arcana 
of Christianity,’ by the author before al- 
luded to —the Rev. T. L. Harris — con- 
tains some remarkable and novel ideas 
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concerning the doctrines of the divine 
Trinity and Incarnation. On page 213, 
Mr. Harris says: ‘Farner, Son, and 
Hoty Spirit — Esse, Existere, and Pro- 
cedere. Divine Good, Divine Truth, 
and Divine Operation — Infinite Mascu- 
linity, Infinite Feminity, and Infinite 
Effectuality, denote one and the self- 
same Gop, in His three Infinite, discrete 
degrees. There is but one true Gop in 
the universe, called Jesus in His hu- 
manity, and Jesus Curist in His Divine 
Humanity.’ Speaking also of the In- 
carnation, Mr. Harris divides the life of 
Jesus into periods, and says that ‘for a 
period of seven years, commencing with 
the descent of the Infinite soul-germ 
into the womb of the Virgin, the child 
JESUS was unconscious that He was the 
manifestation of Gop in ultimates.’ He 
adds, that it was not till His twenty- 
first year that Jesus knew that He was 
‘the Son of Man in an universal sense, 
bearing within Him the Infinite soul- 
germ.’ The subject is too vast and too 
lengthy to pursue further in this essay ; 
we therefore shall content ourselves by 
recommending the perusal of this work 
to our thoughtful readers, especially 
those who have been frequently puz- 
zled when denounced in_ Episcopal 
churches as reprobates because they 
cannot and do not believe that there are 
three distinct individualities or person- 
alities comprised in one Berne, a doc- 
trine which is to be sought in vain in 
the Bisie, though St. Athanasius ap- 
peared to think otherwise. One other 
authority I will cite on this subject, 
which has been made so much more ob- 
scure than needful. ‘By assuming our 
nature,’ says Sears in his admirable 
work on regeneration, ‘Curist became 
conscious of all propensities to wrong 
which assail us, and by resisting them 
in His own person His nature was glo- 
rified till all its powers were the perfect 
media of the indwelling Divinity, so 
that when the conflict ceased He could 
say, ‘I and My Farner are One.’ 
‘Now is the Son or Maw glorified, and 
Gop in Him,’ for then His humanity 
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transmitted only the Hory Sprrerr, and 
was the unimpeded forth-going of the 
Gopneap.’ We must now permit our 
author to declare his own belief as to 
the divine character and mission of 
JESUS : 

‘A Lorry idea of divinity, which he did 
not owe to Judaism and which seems to 
have been entirely the creation of His 
great soul, was the foundation of all His 
power.’ 

Again, on page 104 is a most striking 
passage : 

‘Jesus has no visions; Gop does not 
speak to Him from without; Gop is: in 
Him; He feels that He is with Gop, and He 
draws from His heart what He says of His 
Fatner. He lives in the bosom of Gop by 
uninterrupted communication; Hr does not 
see Him, but He understands Him without 
need of thunder and burning bush like 
Mosss, of a revealing tempest like Jon, of 
an oracle like the old Greek sages, of a fa- 
miliar genius like Socrates, or of an angel 
GaBRIEL like Monammep. The imagination 
and hallucination of a St. TuEresa, for ex- 
ample, here go for nothing. The intoxica- 
tion of the Sovri proclaiming himself iden- 
tical with Gop is also an entirely different 
thing. Jesus never for a moment enounces 
the sacrilegious idea that He is Gop. He 
believes that He is in direct communion 
with Gop; He believes Himseur the Son or 
Gop. The highest consciousness of Gop 
which ever existed in the breast of humani- 
ty was that of Jesus.’ 

‘Ir is probable that from the very first 
He looked to Gop in the relation of a son to 
a father. This is His great act of originali- 
ty; in this He is in no wise of His race,* 
Neither the Jew nor the Moslem has learn- 
ed this delightful theology of love. The 
Gop of Jesus is not the hateful master who 
kills us when He pleases, damns us when 
He pleases, saves us when He pleases. The 
Gop of Jesus is Our Farner. We hear 
Him when we listen to a low whisper within 
us which says: ‘Farner.’+ The Gop of 
Jesus is not the partial despot who has 
chosen Isrart for His people and protects 


*TueE beautiful soul of Paro met here, as on so 
many other points, with that of Jesus. De confua. 
ling. § 14; De Migr. Abr. §1; De somniis, ii, 
41; De agric. Noe, 12; De mutatione nomi- 
num, § 4. But Purio has hardly a Jewish mind. 

t Gal. 4: 6, 
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it in the face of all and against all. He is 


the Gop of humanity.’ 


‘Tuere were then some months, perhaps 
a year, during which Gop really lived upon 
the earth. The voice of the young carpen- 
ter suddenly assumed extraordinary sweet- 
ness. Infinite charm exhaled from His 
person, and the companions of His youth no 
longer recognized Hiu.’* (P. 107.) 


‘An idea absolutely new, the idea of a 
worship founded upon purity of heart and 
human fraternity, made through Hr its en- 
trance into the world, an idea so elevated 
that the Christian Church was upon this 
point completely to betray His intentions, 
and that, in our days, but few souls are ca- 
pable of comprehending it.’ (P. 114.) 


‘Jesus responded to her: ‘The hour 
cometh when ye shall worship neither in 
this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem, but 
when the true worshippers shall worship the 
FaTHeR in spirit and in truth.’ + 

‘On the day when He pronounced these 
words, He was indeed the Son of Gop. Her 
for the first time gave utterance to the idea 
upon which shall rest the edifice of the ever- 
lasting religion. He founded the pure wor- 
ship, of no age, of no clime, which shall be 
that of all lofty souls to the end of time. 
Not only was His religion, that day, the be- 
nign religion of humanity, but it was the 
absolute religion; and if other planets have 
inhabitants endowed with reason and moral- 
ity, their religion cannot be different from 
that which Jesus proclaimed at Jacon’s 
well, Man has not been able to abide by 
this worship ; we attain the ideal only for a 
moment. The words of Jesus were a gleam 
in thick night; it has taken eighteen hun- 
dred years for the eyes of humanity (what 
do I say! of an infinitely small portion of 
humanity) to learn to abide it. But the 
gleam shall become the full day, and, after 
passing through all the circles of error, hu- 


* Matt. 13: 54 seqq. ; Mark 6 : 2 seqq. ; John 6 : 42. 

t+ John 4: 21-23. Verse 22, at least the last clause, 
which expresses a thought opposed to that of verses 
21-23, appears to have been interpolated. We can- 
not insist very strongly upon the historic value of 
such @ conversation, since Jesus alone, or the woman 
could have related it. But the anecdote of chapter 
4 of John certainly represents one of the most char- 
acteristic ideas of Jesus, and the greater part of the 
circumstances of the recital have a striking stamp 
of truth, 
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manity will return to these words, as to the 
immortal expression of its faith and its 
hopes.’ (Pp. 214-15.) 


Notwithstanding all the fulness of 
these passages, the author, moved by 
his rabid horror of the supernatural, 
actually condescends to insinuate that 
Jesus was but a sincere, self-deluded en- 
thusiast, or worse, one who wilfully 
misled others. See, for example, page 
164: 


‘Sometimes Jesus made use of an inno- 
cent artifice, which Joan of Arc also em- 
ployed. He would aver that He knew 
something intimately concerning him whom 
He wished to win, or He would recall to 
him some circumstance dear to his heart. 
It is thus that He touched NatHanakt, * 
Peter, ¢ and the Samaritan woman. ¢ _Dis- 
sembling the true cause of His power, I 
mean His superiority over those around 
Him, He suffered them to believe, in order 
to satisfy the ideas of the times, ideas which 
were moreover entirely His own, that a re- 
velation from on high discovered to Him 
their secrets and opened their hearts. All 
thought that Hx lived in a sphere superior 
to that of humanity. It was said that He 
conversed upon the mountains with Moszs 
and Exias;§ it was believed that, in His 
moments of solitude angels came to pay 
their homage to Him, and established a su- 
pernatural intercourse between Him and 
heaven.’ | 


This is, after previous passages cited 
above, puerile and most uncandid. Had 
not Jesus been more than man, He was 
a blasphemer, and deserved to die on 
the cross; and had His work been that 
of a mere mortal, it would not have 
stood the test of ages. The disciples, 
too, who sealed their testimony with 
their blood, could not have promulgated 
falsehood, nor could these illiterate men 
have invented a character of such ideal 
perfection as M. Rénan confesses to 
have been embodied in the person of 
Curist, for they indeed own to not hay- 
ing comprehended Hr till after His 


* John 1: 48 seqq. t John 1:42. {John 4: 17 seqq, 
§ Matt. 17:3; Mark 9:3; Luke 9; 30-31. 
| Matt. 4:11: Mark 1: 13. 
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death. Still less could the sublime and 
philosophic teachings of the Saviour — 
doctrines unknown to the most learned 
sages of antiquity—have originated from 
a mere mortal, the unlettered son of a 
carpenter. No; the Regenerator of the 
human race must have been unlike our- 
selves, without the taint of original sin, 
a Divine Man. Let us conclude this ar- 
ticle by a quotation from the final para- 
graph of the twenty-fifth chapter of M. 
Rénan’s work : 

‘Repose now in Tuy glory, noble Found- 
er. Tuy work is finished; Tay Divinity is 
established. Fear no more to see the edifice 
of Tuy labors fall by any fault. Hence- 
forth, beyond the reach of frailty, Tou 
shalt witness from the heights of divine 


*_—________—____0<> 
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peace, the infinite result of Tay acts. At 
the price of a few hours of suffering, which 
did not even reach Tuy grand soul, Tuou 
hast bought the most complete immortality. 
For thousands of years, the world will de- 
pend on Ture! Banner of our contests, 
Tuov shalt be the standard about which the 
hottest battle will be given. A thousand 
times more alive, a thousand times more be- 
loved, since Tuy death than during Tuy 
passage here below, THov shalt become the 
corner-stone of humanity so entirely, that 
to tear Toy name from this world would be 
to rend it to its foundations. Between THEx 
and Gop, there will no longer be any dis- 
tinction. Complete conqueror of death, 
take possession of Tuy kingdom, whither 
shall follow Tuer, by the royal road which 
Txov hast traced, ages of worshippers.’ 


L § 


BY CHARLES DICKINSON. 


Wuewn Day her golden gates unbars, 
The mussels of the ocean rise, 

And catch the tear-drops of the stars 
That issue from their closing eyes ; 
And then, ’tis said, they sink again, 
And fix their sea-shells to the sod, 
And guard, in silence, ’neath the main, 
Those dew-drops from the skies of Gop. 


The Sun looks down through all the days, 
And bright illumes the parent shell, 

And nourished by his genial rays, 

The little jewels shine and swell, 

Till all their mystic growth is done, 

And joined and freed from baser things, 
These lovely offsprings of the Sun 
Become the pride of courts and kings. 


And thus I caught, in days of youth, 
Thy truths and precepts, which, sublime, 
Were nurtured by the rays of Truth, 
And moistened by the dews of Time ; 
And now, when years with onward roll 
Have passed me in Life’s mazy whirl, 

I ope the casket of my soul, 

And lo! thy precepts are a pearl. 
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THE ISSUE BETWEEN THE NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Ix the following pages, the terms 
North and South are used to represent 
the people of the several Northern and 
Southern States, who are now volunta- 
rily opposed to each other in civil war. 
In regard to all other persons my argu- 
ment will be silent. Morally, they are 
not committed to the war. They have 
taken none of its responsibilities. They 
volunteer nothing. They merely sub- 
mit themselves, as in duty bound, to 
the authorities that are placed over 
them. They will, accordingly, be left 
out of this discussion ; for I propose to 
treat the subject — Tue Issuz BETWEEN 
THE Norta anp South —only in the 
lights of moral government as reflected 
from the word and providence of Gop. 

This subject has, as yet, been dis- 
cussed, almost exclusively, on political 
grounds, and after a mixed political, 
philosophical, and religious method. 
The ethical element has been mainly 
overlooked. By such a method right 
conclusions are impossible; and all 
reasoning from such intangible and 
equivocal data serve only to multiply 
confusions. We want a starting-point 
that is unquestionable. We find it only 
by reference to the everlasting law re- 
vealed from heaven. 

States are related, as really as indi- 
viduals, though differentiy, to moral 
government. They hold by the provi- 
dential ordering of Gop, and are answer- 
able at His tribunal. Wherefore it is 
that difficult questions arising between 
them can never be rightly weighed, or 
authoritatively judged, but by a Divine, 
in distinction from all technical, politi- 
cal, or speculative standards. I pro- 
pose, accordingly, to examine the ques- 
tions now before the country in their 
moral bearings. 

The secession of several of the United 
States, by ordinance of their people, 
from the general government, and their 
organization as an independent Confed- 


eracy, on their own account, constitute 
the point from which all inquiries, back- 
wards or forwards, must proceed, in 
judging morally between the parties. 
These acts indicate, somewhere, great 
and grievous wrong. 

I speak of wrong in distinction from 
technical and political mistakes, about 
which I do not inquire, because these, 
whether on this side or that, or on both 
sides, would not be decisive of the com- 
parative moral delinquency of the par- 
ties. Technical mistakes are often com- 
mitted in carrying out legitimate princi- 
ples or ideas. On the other hand, moral 
wrong as frequently exists under forms 
of law. “It is unsafe to judge between 
hostile parties till we look beyond the 
formalities — the social or political econ- 
omies, or the philosophical ideas — 
about which they differ, to the prin- 
cipia on which they respectively rest, 
the ends which they contemplate, and 
the animus that moves them. Logic 
itself is treacherous, in proportion to 
its exactness and severity, when it 
starts from false, partial, or doubtful 
premises. Our conclusions, in such 
cases, do but bind us more closely to 
the hypothetical or speculative errors 
from which we take our departure. 

In looking backwards, it is not to my 
purpose to inquire whether the common 
fathers of the country acted wisely or 
unwisely in organizing, as they did, the 
government of the United States; nor, 
prospectively, whether a change of their 
type of government might not, at some 
time, become useful, or necessary, from 
insensible changes taking place in the 
character, circumstances, or relations of 
the people. But, de facto, what was 
the organization which they actually 
formed? Integrity requires us to settle 
that preliminary. For, whatever be the 
constitution of government which they, 
in good faith, adopted, morality requires 
us to keep it inviolate, till we, equally in 
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good faith, can modify or change it, as 
occasions may require. It would be man- 
ifestly impertinent to suggest what the 
Union and Constitution ought to have 
been, or ought to be, de jure, even if we 
could be assured, as the Jews were, of a 
jure divino standard. The government 
is what it is, and it is nothing else. It 
is constituted, and we are committed to 
it, not as mere theorists and politicians 
to whom nothing but change is certain, 
but as moral beings bound to one an- 
other by oath before Gop. Our form, 
possibly, is not the best. Hamilton 
may have been a wiser statesman than 
Jefferson. It is very likely. But that 
is nothing to the purpose. Whose ideas 
or theories, Hamilton’s or Jefferson’s, 
were mostly embodied in the Constitu- 
tion, and afterwards infused into the 
laws, and made characteristic of our 
social state? That alone concerns the 
object of our inquiry. 

Nor is it to our purpose whether the 
South has acted wisely or unwisely in 
seceding from the government, on ac- 
count of alleged grievances. That ques- 
tion is prudential and political, about 
which parties must and will judge ac- 
cording to their relative positions, taking 
their own risks, as our fathers judged 
when they seceded from the mother 
country. Of such judgments battles 
are admitted to be the appropriate tests. 
But right and wrong are referable to a 
higher standard. 

- Nor is the question whether the South 
is right or wrong, by the standard of the 
Constitution. For the Constitution has 
not the proper qualifications of a crite- 
rion on the subject. It is profoundly 
silent, and, as it would seem, purposely 
silent, in regard to it. It provides not 
for secession, in any case, inasmuch as 
that would be a palpable absurdity in an 
instrument contemplating and presum- 
ing perpetual harmony. On the other 
hand, it provides nothing against it, 
for, after the presumption of perpetual 
harmony, it would be equally absurd to 
provide for compelling it by force which 
presupposes the absence of it; and a 
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greater absurdity to suppose that love 
which is spontaneous can be compelled 
at all. The Constitution is adopted by 
the people of the several States respec- 
tively, as an everlasting bond, in the 
exercise of a loving and trusting spirit, 
and for certain common benefits which 
they could not well secure in separation, 
or with their previously existing confed- 
eration. The instrument unites them 
lovingly, and there is the end of it. If 
they afterwards become hateful and vin- 
dictive, and consequently separate and 
contend, morality is somewhere violated. 
The question, then, between the parties 
becomes strictly a moral question, to be 
tested mainly by other and higher 
standards supreme over all laws and 
constitutions of men. Gop then enters 
specially into judgment, and no politi- 
cal or other human considerations can 
screen the offending party or parties 
from His inquisition, or, in the long 
run, avert His judgments. His provi- 
dence then deals with them according 
to their respective merits. He leads 
one, or both, for a longer or shorter 
time, into captivity, organizes them into 
separate and distinct communities, or 
subjects them together to a stronger 
and harder government. He makes 
them hewers of wood and drawers of 
water to a Saul, a Cesar, a Napoleon ; 
and, since they are no longer capable of 
self-government, as at the first, compels 
them to grind in the mill, under a wast- 
ing tyranny, or utterly subverts them. 

It is in reference to these higher 
standards that I venture to test the 
controversy between the North and 
South, which has resulted in the great- 
est of all judgments upon guilty 
States — a civil war. 

The wrong between the parties con- 
sists, morally, in a violation of plighted 
faith in wantonly breaking the common 
bond of union—the Constitution — as 
adopted, ratified, and established by the 
fathers. In searching for this wrong, 
we are naturally led to criticise the dif- 
ferent interpretations of this common 
instrument now given by the contending 
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parties, and their corresponding behav- 


ior under it. ‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them.’ 

But the Constitution must be taken, 
if we would truly comprehend our 
ground, in its natural connection with 
the Declaration of Independence. That 
instrument was our fathers’ justification 
for seceding from the mother country, 
and constituting a new and independent 
government on their own account. Cer- 
tain it is, that these instruments which 
served originally to unite the States, 
have become an occasion of disunion, 
by reason of different interpretations, 
held and acted upon at the North and 
South, which are obviously definable 
and measurable by a moral standard. 
Let us put them to that test. 


I.—Tue DeEcLARATION. 


This remarkable instrument sets forth 
the elementary idea on which the States, 
then colonies of Great Britain, withdrew 
from their allegiance to that power, be- 
came formally confederate, and after- 
wards constituted themselves, for a more 
perfect union, under a more comprehen- 
sive and corrected form of government. 
This fundamental idea is the asserted 
natural equality of all men, their inalien- 
able right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, and to constitute their own 
governments, of their own free will, as 
their convictions of expediency or ne- 
cessity should require. This is the 
starting-point of our civil history. 

The South claims that, whatever 
may be due to this as a mere idea, a 
philosophical abstraction, or, hypotheti- 
cally, in reference to the possibilities of 
things, or a supposable perfect state of 
the earth and man— the desire of all 
nations — it was not, and could not have 
been, intended by the fathers for practi- 
cal use and application, in a literal and 
absolute sense, as things then existed. 
For, when they left their philosophy 
and rhetoric, and set themselves to the 
framing and ordering of an actual sys- 
tem of government, they utterly ignored 
it, or accommodated it to the practical 
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exigencies of their social state. The 
Constitution, the formulary, guide, and 
law by which, in the more perfect Union 
which it created, they bound themselves 
to legislate and live, recognized and de- 
clared national inequalities and diversities 
as existing among themselves, and es- 
pecially between themselves and other 
persons resident among them. It par- 
ticularly excluded the Aborigines and 
Africans then remaining in the country 
from civil franchises, as being incapable 
of participating with them in equal free- 
dom, or of pursuing happiness in the 
same direction. It especially recognized 
the servitude of the latter then provi- 
dentially existing among them, as an in- 
stitution to be preserved and regulated, 
agreeably to the usage of all times, 
through forms of law, by such of the 
federating States as should not see fit to 
ordain otherwise; and it required that 
any persons so held to service in any 
State, and escaping to other States, 
should be restored, in good faith, to 
their masters. This solemn act and or- 
dinance of the fathers practically inter- 
preted and limited their meaning of the 
previous Declaration. Otherwise, the 
ordinance and the Declaration are in 
hopeless contradiction to each other, and 
those distinguished men are perceived to 
have been absurdly denying and annul- 
ling their own acts. The South accord- 
ingly claims to interpret the Declaration, 
as it was originally interpreted, by the 
Constitution and the laws, at least so 
far as reference is had to the Aborigines 
and Africans among them. 

The South justifies this interpretation 
also by other references ; for instance, 
to history, inasmuch as framers of gov- 
ernments, expounders and administra- 
tors of law, have never admitted, in a 
practical sense, the idea of the Declara- 
tion ; or if, for a time, they have suffered 
it to prevail, have been obliged to ac- 
knowledge, at length, its practical futili- 
ty, or its positively destructive influence 
in society. 

It refers also to the highest judicial 
decisions of this country, as constitu- 
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tionally authoritative upon all the peo- 
ple of the land; for, though the Dred 
Scott decree be admitted to have been, 
as some learned men at the North have 
argued, an obiter dictum, and, of course, 
technically defective, it declared a pro- 
found constitutional, historical, and 
moral truth, enough for the conscience, 
if not to answer all the formalities of 
law. Its ethical and constitutional sound- 
ness is independent of the question of 
its technical propriety, or political con- 
formity. 

The South also makes the highest of 
all reference, namely, to the Scripture, 
and stands upon that ultimate authority, 
inasmuch as the idea of human equality 
and self-government, as a practical mat- 
ter for the regulation of the family, State, 
or church, is there nowhere found, but 
contrary Divine ordinances are proclaim- 
ed in regard to all the families, States, 
nations, and races of the world ; adapt- 
ed to their naturally and certainly exist- 
ing diversities of moral, physical, and 
psychological conditions. In particular, 
at the repeopling of the earth, after the 
flood, the social inequality of the several 
then incipient races is judicially pro- 
claimed by the voice of prophecy, which 
all the subsequent history of providence 
has verified; for Shem has been the au- 
thorized and covenanted master of the 
scattered pagans ; Japheth has dwelt in 
the tents of Shem; and Canaan has 
been a servant to them both, and a 
servant of servants among his own 
brethren. These and other diverse re- 
lations have been formally constituted 
and announced by Gop; and all at- 
tempts to frustrate or change this Di- 
vine economy, which is signally founded 
on the practical necessities of the fallen 
world, and with reference to the ends of 
moral government, have proved abortive. 
They have only reacted to the dishonor 
of their visionary and intemperate pro- 
jectors. 

Here the South holds. It accepts the 
Declaration for what it is speculatively 
or rhetorically worth, just as the whole 
country accepted it in the beginning, 
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leaving all questions as to its practical 
limitations to be settled upon a larger 
study and experience. Without such 
limitations, as from time to time provi- 
dentially ascertained, and in respect to 
peoples and races not incorporated un- 
der the same government with itself, it 
maintains that the Declaration, in a 
practical and experimental sense, is: 

1, Absurd and impossible. 

2. Contrary to the Constitution, which 
disfranchises the Indians, Africans, and 
heathen generally, as imbecile and in- 
competent; contrary to the belief and 
practice of the people of the States at 
large till within a recent period; and to 
the laws constitutionally enacted for 
their better preservation. 

8. Contrary to the published opinion 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States—the authorized expounder of 
the Constitution. 

4, Contrary to the lessons of experi- 
ence and history. 

5. Contrary to the Scripture, which 
everywhere recognizes inequalities, di- 
versities, authority, subjection, restraint, 
and discipline, and, in particular, slavery, 
as a providential necessity for the carry- 
ing on of human affairs, in certain con- 
ditions of the social state, and for the 
ultimate vindication of moral govern- 
ment; a part of the Divine system es- 
tablished for the Jews, who were required 
to enslave the heathen who were round 
about them for the prevention of a great- 
er evil; and recognized, sustained, and 
regulated, preceptively, under the New 
Testament dispensation, for a like rea- 
son, and, consequently, wrong only, like 
other varieties of constituted govern- 
ment, in its abuse. The revealed will of 
Gop, who appoints our habitations and 
ordains the relations of social life, with 
reference to His own righteous ends, is 
the ultimate standard of right and wrong 
as to the relations themselves, and our 
behavior in them, or atheism is virtual- 
ly admitted, and all moral distinctions 
are confounded. 

6. As, accordingly, merely visionary 
and fanatical, and, as things have ever 
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yet been, and still are, in the sin dis- 
tracted world, practically futile or de- 
structive. For, to put Jews and Ca- 
naanites, whites and blacks, Americans 
and Esquimaux, Europeans and Sepoys 
on a social and civil equality, would be 
ruinous to all. However theoretically 
sublime or beautiful, upon a merely hu- 
manitarian hypothesis, or however log- 
ically proved from merely philosophical 
and speculative data, it would be clearly 
contrary to all experimental or revealed 
wisdom, and work out the inevitable 
corruption and dissolution of the social 
state. 

In consistency with this interpreta- 
tion, the South claims to have adminis- 
tered its affairs, in general, in good 
faith, keeping covenant with the North, 
under their common bond of union, so 
far as the principles of the Declaration 
have a practical embodiment in the Con- 
stitution and laws: namely, as to the 
right of a State to establish its own form 
of government; the right of several in- 
dependent States to organize themselves 
into a Union, upon such terms and con- 
ditions as may be stipulated between 
them, for their better regulation; the 
right of every particular State so unit- 
ing to live, and be free, and pursue its 
own happiness, as far as that may con- 
sist with the life, freedom, and happiness 
of other coéqual, codrdinate, and uniting 
States; and the right of every State to 
its share or use of the common proper- 
ty, according to its own customs and 
enactments, so far as these consist with 
the common Constitution. It is admit- 
ted that individual political persons may 
have imprudently or wickedly trans- 
gressed these limits, which is a necessa- 
ry evil in all States; but the current of 
public sentiment and of legislation has 
been in the channel of the Constitution, 
and not controlled by the errors or ex- 
travagances of ambitious partisans or 
speculative enthusiasts. The North is 
foreclosed from denying this claim. 
Even after the breaking out of the war, 
it referred what it professed to regard as 
the offence of the South, not to any pub- 
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lic delinquency, but to a few supposedly 
designing men whom it would be easy, 
because of the general remaining virtue, 
to reduce or restrain. That the North 
judged not only charitably, but correct- 
ly, in regard to the Union-loving spirit 
of the South, at least till a sectionalizing 
and coércive policy was maintained, I 
see no reason to question; and it would 
seem equally out of question that, after- 
wards, wherein irregularities existed, 
through the real or supposed devices of 
revolutionary individuals, harmony could 
have been restored by a generous resort 
to civil and moral rather than to military 
arbitration, for which no constitutional 
or moral warrant could be found. From 
aught that appears outside of partisan 
journals, or from a dispassionate review 
of the heated discussions which have 
taken place on both sides, a magnani- 
mous, comprehensive, and disinterested 
policy could have saved us. We wanted 
Christian statesmen. 

But it is also probable, and there are 
the following reasons to believe, that 
such a happy result was not reached 
because of adverse opinions and inter- 
pretations at the North; which adverse 
opinions and interpretations had resulted 
in the election of a chief magistrate upon 
a merely partisan and sectional platform ; 
the proposed inauguration of a sectional 
policy declaratively hostile to the institu- 
tions of the South ; and a persistent re- 
fusal to adopt measures of conciliation 
and compromise assuring the South of 
their equal rights and immunities under 
the common Constitution. The North 
having, agreeably to forms of law, ac- 
quired the supposed power of carrying 
out its own opinions and interpreta- 
tions, resolved to maintain it, at all 
the predicted and threatened hazards 
of acivil war. Of all this I judge the 
following to bea proximately just ac- 
count, namely: 

Characteristic idiosyncracies exist 
among all families and States. They 
are matters of common observation, and 
are referable, more or less, to scientific 
causes which may be traced. But the 
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fact, so far as my present purpose is 
concerned, is of more consequence than 
its rationale. The North, and particu- 
larly that part of it which has made the 
greatest figure in this disastrous contro- 
versy, is characteristically speculative, 
or practical only in respect to its earn- 
estness and activity in carrying out its 
speculative ideas. Such was its origin, 
and such has been its history from the 
time of its romantic discovery, and more 
romantic settlement, to the time of its 
most romantic revolutionary achieve- 
ments. Its multiplied free schools and 
higher learned and sacred institutions 
have been steadily acquiring more of 
that type of a rapidly advancing civ- 
ilization. Its whole material, political, 
and social growth has been more like 
enchantment than reality. It is marked 
by the most rapid development of hu- 
manity since the world has stood, not 
excepting that which culminated, so 
soon after the flood, on the plains of 
Shinar; and this has been its boast. 
Wherever it has spread itself, it has 
diffused its spirit. Its Western child- 
ren do not belie their parentage. It 
was early prepared for the philosophy, 
whose seeds were shaken from the lux- 
uriant weeds and tares of secular and 
unbaptized Protestantism in Europe, 
which it afterwards planted in the 
Declaration of Independence, and sowed 
broadcast through all its coasts, fore- 
showing the supposed universal, politi- 
cal, and social emancipation, and, by 
consequence, the universal salvation 
of mankind during the present proba- 
tionary state of earth, and before the 
period of ‘the Restitution of all things’ 
predicted of the manifestation of ‘The 
Son or Man.’ It has infused that philo- 
sophy, toa great extent, into its familiar 
literature, its ethics and theology. It 
has made it the guide of its political and 
social life, its critic of human wisdom, 
and its interpreter of Scripture. It has 
paraded it through city and country, 
and given it tongue on the platform and 
in the pulpit, everywhere dignifying hu- 
man ability and disparaging the sover- 
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eignty of Gop. It has been forgetful, or 
‘willingly ignorant,’ that man is not 
now as he was created; that he is not 
now created in his successive generations 
agreeably to our new philosophic theol- 
ogy, or, more pantheistically, a develop- 
ment of the eternal essence, but derived 
from fallen and sinful progenitors, every 
particular man, consequently, a depraved 
and selfish being; the mass, in the sig- 
nificant language of the Scripture, 
‘hateful and hating one another ;’ and 
the whole world guilty before Gop. It 
has hailed the material and intellectual 
as a sign of the spiritual progress of so- 
ciety, and looked for its golden age rath- 
er by intellectual advancement, commer- 
cial prosperity, and political reconstruc- 
tion, than a new creation in Jesus 
Curist. It has not considered that de- 
liverance from earthly despotisms is not 
equivalent to deliverance from ‘the 
bondage of corruption,’ and that, with- 
out such spiritual emancipation, the 
greatest political and social freedom 
may produce the greatest servitude to 
sin, and become a likely occasion of 
licentiousness, anarchy, and ruin. I 
say this not as being a characteristic of 
the whole North; for our foundations 
are not all out of course; but of the 
North as, in this respect, characteris- 
tically different from the South, whose 
early associations and discipline, intel- 
lectual habits, social relations and cus- 
toms, political institutions and religious 
creeds, however otherwise it may have 
incurred reproach, have kept it more se- 
cure from the inroads of a false philoso- 
phy. 

Of such romantic and dangerous ideas, 
so captivating by their subtlety, seduc- 
tive by their flattery, and insinuating by 
their religious affectation, unscrupulous 
politicians have, as usual, taken advan- 
tage for political effect. They have en- 
couraged us to interpret not the Declara- 
tion by the Constitution, but the Consti- 
tution by the Declaration; to substitute 
the shadow for the substance, costume 
and drapery for the living man; imagi- 
nary rights for positive duties; and to 
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make our speculative fictions paramount 
to our oaths. They have plied us ex- 
tensively with rationalistic, humanita- 
rian subtleties, till many have lost sight 
of a first principle of our hereditary 
faith, that man, as a fallen subject of 
moral government, has forfeited all 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness; that he is reprieved but 
for a short probationary period; and 
that Gop suffers him to live and attain 
to partial freedom and happiness in the 
social state only inasmuch as he con- 
forms to the relations which the Divine 
Providence appoints, by obedience to 
the precepts which the Divine Worp 
enjoins. In particular, they have played 
the spectre of Slavery before our excited 
imaginations till this image, conjured up 
and dressed for purpose, has scared us 
from our proprieties. Forgetful of the 
revealed origin and history of the insti- 
tution ; its theological and ethical rela- 
tions ; its providential settlement in the 
country ; its connection with the gen- 
eral civilization of the world; its com- 
mon uses of probation; its beneficial 
consequences to the slaves themselves ; 
the ingathering of so many of them 
into Christian churches, and their reflex 
influence upon their more benighted 
countrymen, we have looked only at 
fanciful and exaggerated pictures of 
their wrongs and miseries, or to their 
real sufferings, pertaining, however, not 
necessarily more to slavery than to other 
constituted relations of inferiority and 
dependence, till we have rushed wildly 
into measures whose only natural ten- 
dency is to the disorganization and con- 
fusion of society in general, and the 
inevitably greater degradation of the 
very objects of our sentimental and 
factitious charity. Contrary to the spirit 
and precepts of our illustrious fathers, 
we have followed our instincts and pas- 
sions to the dethronement of an enlight- 
ened conscience. We have become fa- 
natical, when we ought to have been 
reasonable, considerate, and devout. We 
have substituted an exasperated, vin- 
dictive, and headlong spirit for calm re- 
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flection, wise forethought, a tempered 
policy, and disinterested beneficence. 
Consequently, our common bond of 
Union has been broken. Our churches, 
synods, propaganda societies, our insti- 
tutions of learning and religion, have 
been geographically riven, whole States 
have been arrayed against States in un- 
constitutional, and hostile legislation, 
till, through a long succession of re- 
proaches, affronts, and injuries, we have 
reached the crisis of an unnatural and 
bloody strife. The voices of intelligent, 
dispassionate, and friendly warning have 
been unheeded, till now, perhaps, it is 
too late to correct our errors, or repair 
the evils we have so incontinently com- 
mitted. 

Even till now, there is too much rea- 
son to fear that the North, while it 
strikes professedly for the Union, the 
Constitution, and the Laws, is doing it, 
some more, some less, but generally in 
subjection to its speculative ideas, mak- 
ing the figures of the Declaration the 
interpreter of its solemn covenants. The 
current sweeps along. Meanwhile the 
few, who choose not to partake of the 
idolatry, or mingle in the strife, retire 
to their secret chambers till the indigna- 
tion be overpast. But they retire less 
to hope than to fear, while, in view of 
the ordinary action of moral causes, 
they reckon the probabilities of a final 
separation of the contending States ; or 
the subjugation of the slaveholding part 
of them; or the horrors of a servile 
war, with the Africanization ‘of the 
South, and a perpetual overflow upon 
the cities, villages, and plantations of 
the North, of a barbarous, licentious, 
and thriftless population, at which even 
the fanaticism and political madness 
which wantonly produced it would, by 
a natural law, be soonest to revolt. 

In justification of these views, it is 
obvious to refer to an authority which 
will not be disputed on the Northern 
side, that of a learned writer on se- 
cession, in the ‘North American Review.’ 
‘We may remark,’ he says, ‘ before pro 
ceeding to our main purpose, that if the 
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right of revolution may be exercised, be- 
cause portions of the community main- 
tain the opinion that the clause of the 
Declaration of Independence, which as- 
serts that all men are created equal, and 
are endowed by the Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, embraces all hu- 
man beings of whatever color or race, 
and denounce the dogma that human 
slavery is a suitable foundation on which 
to erect a republican form of govern- 
ment, some of them even contending 
manfully that slaveholding is a sin; or 
because strenuous efforts have been 
made by individuals to prevent the ex- 
tension of slavery into territories where 
it has no right to enter; or because a 
President has been elected who is not a 
slaveholder, nor the tool of those who 
sustain that patriarchal relation ; then 
the time may have arrived when the ex- 
isting republic of the United States 
ought to be subverted by those at the 
South who are thereby aggrieved.’ 

The distinguished author here virtu- 
ally admits that ‘individuals’ and ‘ por- 
tions of the community at the North,’ 
of indefinite numbers and _ influence, 
have, as the South alleges, interpreted 
unfavorably to its stipulated rights, and 
acted accordingly ; that they have be- 
come strong enough, if not, morally, by 
the will of the whole people, yet, tech- 
nically, by forms of law, to elect, on a 
sectional platform, a sectional President 
as a representative of their ideas and 
policy ; and that this Northern action 
naturally opens the question whether 
the South has not a justifiable cause 
even of revolution. The same writer is 
also understood to have given elsewhere 
a more official opinion, in common with 
many of our most learned civilians, that 
the legislation of several of the Northern 
States has been unconstitutional and 
hostile, in the same direction, and con- 
sequently immoral. 

The South might not indeed approve 
the rhetoric here used by the learned 
author, nor accept his bare assertion on 
the mooted question of territorial rights. 
But the facts to which he refers as a 
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supposably justifiable cause of revolu- 
tion are the very facts which the South, 
as above shown, alleges as the basis of 
its argument for the less violent remedy 
of secession. The only question, there- 
fore, between him and the South would 
have respect to the sufficiency of the 
basis. But that question, though it 
should be decided against the South on 
the technical and political grounds as- 
sumed by the author, must, on moral 
grounds, be certainly decided in its fa- 
vor, inasmuch as to break plighted faith, 
and violate solemn covenants, and per- 
petrate unconstitutional and hostile leg- 
islation, and sectionalize and divide a 
united country by the election of a sec- 
tional chief magistrate, for the purpose, 
more or less avowed, of carrying out 
sectional designs, is inevitably wrong. 
Though it were admitted that the end 
proposed, the universal equalization of 
men and races, were a good end; and 


‘the reducing of all spheres to one diam- 


eter were beneficent and possible; and 
that the glory of Gop could be promoted 
by such a reversal of His hitherto uni- 
form plan of government; yet, such a 
way of effecting a desirable object, how- 
ever political ambition, or sentimental 
philanthropy, or a romantic philosophy 
might judge, has no warrant, but, con- 
trarily, a peremptory condemnation 
from the Scripture. It is doing evil 
that good may come. 

But our Northern error will be more 
evident if we advert to some of the 
many confusions of moral reasoning 
into which we have inconsiderately fall- 
en, and our consequent political obliqui- 
ties : 

First. That of the extreme abolition- 
ists, the affected philosophers, the idJu- 
minati of the times, and the men and 
women innumerable, galvanized, spirit- 
ualized, enthralled, and debauched by 
their gaudy sophistry, day-dreamers of a 
social millennium in which all preéxisting 
state-craft and priest-craft will be done 
away before ‘the irresistible genius of 
universal emancipation,’ and society will 
be free to do what it pleases, every man 
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according to his own liking, blest with 
an ‘anti-slavery Breve, an anti-slavery 
Church, and an anti-slavery Gop.’ 

These ‘portions of the community’ 
are remarkable. They deny the BrsLe 
because they cannot deny that it recog- 
nizes the right of slavery. But, because 
an absolute refusal of it would be im- 
politic, they quote it in their improved 
versions, and refer to it as authoritative 
under the glosses of their licensed com- 
mentators. They deny the Church for 
the same reason; yet dignify, as the 
true members of it, those who indorse 
their philosophy of freedom, and enjoy 
the communion of their spiritual conven- 
tions. They deny the Gop of the Brae; 
but imprecate His vengeance upon the 
opposers of their madness. They de- 
nounce the Constitution as ‘a league 
with death, and a covenant with hell ;’ 
yet swear to it in the Senate-House, and 
stir up their more valiant fellow-citizens 
who can be stimulated by their gascon- 
ade, to fight for it in the field. They 
are professed believers, or infidels, just 
according to the paroxysms of their de- 
lirium, or their political necessities. 

Secondly. That of a large class of 
citizens who condemn slavery as ‘a 
moral, political, and social evil,’ but 
give it their consent and patronage be- 
cause it is in the Constitution. They 
are advocates, not, like the preceding 
class, fanatically, of a ‘higher law’ of 
the instincts, sentiments, or pure reason, 
but, superstitiously, of a ‘higher law’ 
of a formulary of civil government. 
They bow both in the sanctuary of Gop 
and the ‘ House of Rimmon,’ and seem 
not to imagine that these services are 
not equally acceptable. 

Thirdly. That of a larger and more 
virtuous class, who condemn slavery as 
immoral, but support the Constitution 
honestly, notwithstanding. They rea- 
son that slavery worked itself into that 
instrument through inadvertence, or by 
a political necessity, and should be 
worked out, not by violence, but the 
insensible influence of righteous princi- 
ple, and what they deem the reforma- 
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tory enlightenment of a progressive civ- 
ilization. They are conscientious on 
the point of duty, but consult prudence, 
as they ought, in respect to the time 
and manner of performing it. So far 
they make no deliberate sacrifice of vir- 
tue. Yet, without a necessity, many of 
them, in their political relations, sustain 
men and measures that serve to neu- 
tralize their conservative ideas, and to 
bring upon their country the very evils 
which they reprove. They virtually 
resign both principle and prudence to 
the sweeping current of the popular 
crusade. 

Fourthly. That of a large proportion 
of the churches and other religious 
bodies which, within a few years of 
political agitation, have had the con- 
science exercised to discern an evil 
which their less enlightened elders in- 
cautiously entailed upon them. They 
stand corrected by a new and more 
comprehensive wisdom. At conven- 
tions, synods, anniversary gatherings; 
in speeches, resolutions, and declara- 
tions, they condemn slavery as a blight 
and curse, yet insist upon loyalty to the 
Constitution which upholds it. They 
deprecate a war against slavery as tend- 
ing to a hopeless destruction of the 
Union, yet pray that the same war may 
bring slavery to a perpetual end; as if 
it were right, expedient, or possible, at 
the same time, to save and destroy; to 
preserve our form of government while 
we annihilate one of its constitutional 
provisions, the very condition of its 
original organization, and annul the 
laws, customs, property, and revenue 
of fifteen of the United States, amidst 
the horrors and abominations of a serv- 
ile war. 

Fifthly. That of another numerous 
class who care for nothing, on either 
side of the question, but as it may affect 
their interests, and would vote for North 
or South as that should tell upon their 
dividends ; or, if nothing better could 
be had, for bounty, pay, and rations. 

There is another small class of more 
thoughtful men who, as yet, see not 
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their way clear to consort with any of 
the above, though not less truly patri- 
otic. They hold to the Biste, the Union, 
Constitution, and Laws with a death-like 
grasp. At the same time, they regard 
slavery as justified by them all, and as 
providentially related to the advance- 
ment of civilization in general, agree- 
ably to them all. Yet they hold not to 
slavery in its abuses, more than to 
abuses of any other institution resting 
on Divine authority. They hold to it 
not as being in itself desirable, more 
than confinement in a penitentiary, a 
poor-house, or a colliery, but as a neces- 
sary evil, in the present state of things ; 
useful, for probation, to all parties, in 
their respective spheres, and capable of 
convenient alleviation, or of ultimate re- 
moval, by a Christian regimen. They 
hold to it not as equally possible in all 
latitudes, or states of society, but wisely 
and benevolently adapted to some of 
them ; and, so far as it is an evil, where 
it naturally exists, not so great an evil 
as would result from a premature re- 
moval of it. They think that it is even 
to be chosen, while providence ordains 


‘ it, as gout is preferable to apoplexy, an 


ague to a burning fever, or despotism to 
anarchy. They have learned that Gop 
knows best how to carry on the bad 
world. If He sees fit to put the sons 
wko honor their father over the obscene 
and licentious profligate, for a perpetual 
warning to the world, or the better pro- 
bation and discipline of all the parties, 
or to play one form of human wicked- 
ness against another, that the world may 
not die before its time, they are content 
to abide by His ordering till He pleases 
to introduce a better dispensation. They 
would not, by premature and rash at- 
tempts to reconstruct society, precipi- 
tate a general ruin. But this class is 
now inconsiderable at the North, and of 
no practical account ; so that I bring it 
not into the reckoning. 

Such are our confusions, characteris- 
tic, wide-spread, corrupting, disorgan- 
izing. They subject us, largely, to de- 
signing, greedy, and factious men, or to 
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mere speculatists, who put even our re- 
maining virtues into false relations, and 
neutralize the power of our better prin- 
ciples. We apprehend our delinquen- 
cies, in some respects, when called upon 
to confess our sins. At least every class 
confesses the faultiness of every other 
class, in its relation to the government 
of Gop; but we perceive not adequately 
the false and dangerous attitudes which 
we have altogether taken in respect to 
ous Southern brethren. We blame them 
for the anger which we provoke. We 
admit not their right to require redress 
of injuries, which our demoralized hab- 
its have led us to inflict upon them. 
We join our forces as if to subjugate 
and destroy them; for to that end, 
since they will never be our subjects, 
and still less our friends, upon compul- 
sion, our measures necessarily tend. 

So much for the Declaration which, 
in my judgment, would never have been 
written or adopted, in this country, in 
the sense now so widely contended for 
at the North, but for the invasion of a 
spurious philosophy which affects a 
higher wisdom than that of experience, 
history, or Revelation; a philosophy 
which, if it should interpret the Declar- 
ation by its own speculative ideas, and 
the Constitution by the Declaration, and 
order its economies accordingly, in refer- 
ence to ‘all human beings of whatever 
color or race,’ rather than by the Worp 
and providence of Gop, and acquire a 
corresponding power to execute its will, 
would put an end, indeed, to slavery, 
but, at the same time, to all other forms 
of government whatever, and turn the 
hand of every man against his fellow, 
till a greater power, ‘the man on horse- 
back,’ should appear. 

But this is not equivalent to an ap- 
proval of the dogma to which the learn- 
ed Judge refers, ‘that human slavery is 
a suitable foundation for a republican 
government ;’ and it is not evident that 
this was ever said without a qualifica- 
tion that would materially modify so 
bald a statement. Yet it may be rea- 
sonably supposed that slavery, through 
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that law of antagonisms by which Gop 
still upholds the selfish world, may 
sometimes be conservative of republican 
freedom. It is not likely that, without 
such a restraint upon the licentious ten- 
dencies of an ignorant and besotted race 
providentially existing in a free republic, 
any system of what is called self-gov- 
ernment could long subsist. To say 
nothing of the injurious conflicts that 
would naturally ensue between capital 
and labor, the sudden elevation of four 
millions of slaves to a social and civil 
equality with the whites could only re- 
sult, as experience has elsewhere proved, 
in a greater demoralization of all the 
parties, and the gradual extinction of 
the weaker. It would insensibly result 
in reducing the inferior race to their na- 
tive barbarism, and the superior nearer 
to their level, and one, or both, to ruin. 
The distinctions of family, State, nation, 
and race, ordained to meet the natural 
or stated differences which pertain to 
the present state of the earth and man, 
have hitherto been the conservative or- 
der of the world. That, at least, seems 
to have been the mind of Gop since the 
separation of the sons of Adam, the dis- 
tinctions prophetically declared at the 
repeopling of the earth, and afterwards 
signaliy fulfilled in the scattering of the 
people, and in all subsequent periods, 
and there is no evidence, or none but 
speculative evidence which is of no ac- 
count, that Hx has altered it. We may 
imagine that society has outlived such a 
disagreeable necessity, and that a gold- 
en age of universal liberty is dawning. 
But Utopia is not yet; and when that 
vision shall descend, it will be heralded 
not by the rights of man, but the rights 
of Gop, and by the ‘sign’ of Him who 
was crucified for the sins of the world. 

But we may know ourselves better by 
a parable. Let us accordingly suppose 
the Southern and Eastern States to be 
now as amicably disposed as they were 
at the organization of the federal gov- 
ernment, interpreting the Declaration 
and the Constitution as they were prac- 
tically interpreted by the fathers, and 
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behaving agreeably in all their social, 
political, and ecclesiastical relations. 
Let us then suppose ‘the great West’ 
to have become infected with the philo- 
sophical mania now so prevalcn! in New- 
England, Let us suppose it, on account 
of local jealousy, or lust of power, or a 
depraved conscience, to undertake a cru- 
sade against New-England for its known 
participation in the alleged sin of slavery 
by furnishing ships and money for the 
slave-trade, by becoming the manufac- 
turer and common carrier of the prod- 
ucts of slave labor, clothing half the 
world with cotton fabrics, feeding it 
with rice and sugar, soothing it with 
narcotics, and supplying shoes, gar- 
ments, tools, and foreign products for 
the slaves. Let us suppose the so illu- 
minated West to grow as much in power 
as in philanthropic zeal, till it was able 
to assume a resolved tone, and to make 
demonstrations of a hostile spirit. Let 
us suppose its churches to withdraw 
their fellowship; its pastors to mingle 
political harangues with evangelical in- 
struction, and give a sacred character to 
partisan animosities ; its propaganda so- 
cieties to renounce our ill-gotten gains ; 
its presses, religious and secular, to. turn 
upon us a pelting storm of popular in- 
dignation ; its fictitious literature to 
traduce and blacken us before the 
world ; its senators and representatives 
to indorse the ‘Helpers’ on of ‘the im- 
pending crisis’ of our barbarian abomi- 
nations ; its legislatures to enact hostile 
and unconstitutional laws to the same 
effect, till it succeeded in setting over 
us, not morally, but by forms of law, a 
chief magistrate understood to be com- 
mitted to carry out its policy, and under 
cover of its new and improved interpre- 
tations, to inaugurate a new dispensation 
corresponding to such improved ideas of 
righteousness and peace. Would not 
even our excellent author himself then 
be likely to argue that if our Consti- 
tution, not contemplating beforehand 
such delinquency, provided not express- 
ly and technically for a peaceable seces- 
sion, in case no compromise could be 
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made, its genius, and spirit, and the 
principles of equal and eternal justice, 
did ? 

What New-England would then be, 
morally, in its relation to the West, the 
South claims—with how much reason it 
must be left to more dispassionate gen- 
erations to decide—to have become in its 
relation to the North, and that, agreea- 
bly to the nature of the case, that is, the 
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stated order of Gop’s natural provi- 
dence, it ought to have a remedy. It 
also claims to have an actual remedy, if 
not in any technical provision of the 
Constitution, yet, consistently with its 
Spirit and design, and the whole theory 
of the government of which it is the or- 
dained exponent and law, in a peaceful, 
or, if need be, a forcible separation. 


[v0 BE CONTINUED. ] 


COLONY RIGHTS AND STATE RIGHTS IN CONNECTICUT 
HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 


In 1635, certain emigrants from Mas- 
sachusetts came to Connecticut to form 
a settlement on the banks of the noble 
river which gave its name to the colony. 
They had obtained, from the general 
court of that Commonwealth, a reluct- 
ant permission to remove thither, on con- 
dition that they should still remain un- 
der its jurisdiction. In the ‘Coloni- 
al Records of Massachusetts,’ vol. i. 
p. 146, is the following vote: ‘There 
is liberty granted to the inhabitants of 
Watertown to remove themselves to any 
place they think meete to make choice 
of, provided they shall continue under 
the government.’ Similar votes were 
passed with respect to inhabitants of 
other towns. Guns and powder were 
furnished to the emigrants by the gov- 
ernment of Massachusetts, and commis- 
sioners, with judicial powers, were ap- 
pointed to take charge of their civil 
affairs. 

But the settlers of the three towns, 
Windsor, Hartford, and Weathersfield, 
feeling competent to govern themselves, 
under the leadership of Taomas Hooker 
and Joun Haynes, withdrew from the 
jurisdiction of Massachusetts and estab- 
lished a government of jheirown. A con- 
vention at Hartford, January, 1639, form- 
ed a compact, which is claimed to be the 
first written constitution established in 





the new world. In it they say: ‘We do 
therefore associate and conjoin ourselves 
to be one public State or Commonwealth. 
Thus early did the people of Connecticut 
recognize the doctrine of the Declaration 
of Independence, that the people have a 
right to alter or abolish a form of gov- 
ernment with which they are dissatisfied, 
and institute one which seems to them 
best adapted to promote their safety and 
happiness. Thus a peaceable revolution 
or ‘secession,’ as it is called by Graham, 
was effected, which Massachusetts, how- 
ever reluctant she was to the movement, 
had too much prudence and good sense 
to resist. In their constitution no juris- 
diction of the English monarch was re- 
cognized. Thus Connecticut became a 
Sree, sovereign, and independent ‘State 
or Commonwealth,’ in virtue of her 
colony rights. 

‘In equal independence a Puritan 
colony sprang up at New-Haven, under 
the guidance’ of John Davenport and of 
Theophilus Eaton. (Bancrorv.) 

In 1648, a confederation was formed 
between Massachusetts, Plymouth, Con- 
necticut, and New-Haven. ‘This con- 
federation was,’ in the language of Pat- 
FREY, vol. i. page 630, ‘no less than an 
act of absolute sovereignty on the part 
of the contracting States.’ In this com- 
pact or constitution there are twelve 
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articles, in which the colonies declare 
that they will be called henceforth by 
the name of Tue Unrrep Cotontss ; that 
the said United Colonies do, for them- 
selves and their posterities, enter into a 
perpetual league of friendship and ami- 
ty, for offence and defence, and mutual 
advice and succor; that each colony re- 
tain the right to manage its internal 
concerns without the intrusion of others ; 
that each colony raise its quota of men 
and money, for service in war, in its 
own way, and grant such exemptions as 
it judges proper; that fugitive servants, 
slaves, and others, shall be delivered to 
their masters, etc. ‘To each colony its 
respective local jurisdiction was carefully 
reserved. The question of State Rights 
is nearly two hundred years old.’ Ban- 
croft published this remark 1842. This 
question is now more than two hundred 
years old, and it is just as important 
now as it was in colonial times. 

‘Content with the security which the 
confederacy afforded, the people of Con- 
necticut desired no guaranty for their 
independence from the government of 
England.’ (Bancrort.) 

The plan of this confederacy was 
adopted in about five years after it 
was first proposed. This long delay 
was caused by ‘divers differences’ be- 
tween Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
One of those differences is found in the 
fact that Connecticut insisted on enjoy- 
ing a full equality in the confederacy, 
while Massachusetts insisted on having 
the preéminence. 

In 1645 Connecticut made arrange- 
ments for collecting an export duty for 
maintaining a fort in Saybrook. Massa- 
chusetts resorted to measures of retalia- 
tion. The commissioners of the two 
neutral colonies considered that Massa- 
chusetts was more in the wrong than 
Connecticut, and drew upa remonstrance 
addressed to that colony. 

In 1653, all the commissioners of the 
confederation voted for war against the 
Dutch, except Mr. Bradstreet, who was 
under the influence of the general court 
of Massachusetts. The sixth article of 
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confederation authorized the federal 

commissioners ‘to examine, weigh, and 

determine all affairs of war and peace.’ 

But the General Court of Massachu- 

setts took strong ground against the 

war, and accepted the report of a com- 

mittee of that body in opposition to the 
war, in which it was declared to be ‘a 

scandal in religion, that a general court 
of Christians should be obliged to act 
and engage upon the faith of six dele- 

gates against their conscience.’ The 
colonies of Connecticut and New-Haven 
felt deeply aggrieved by Massachusetts 
thus breaking the covenant between the 
colonies, and giving a wrong interpreta- 
tion to the articles. The Court of New- 
Haven went so far as to declare that, in 
case that ‘interpretation were not called 
in, they saw no occasion why the com- 
missioners should meet again,’ thus 
threatening disunion. The commission- 
ers of the three colonies declared that 
Massachusetts was dissolving the con- 
federacy. In the language of Trumbull: 
‘Massachusetts had violated the articles 
of union, and the colonies had protested 
against them as breakers of the solemn 
confederation.’ The war, it is true, was 
to be carried on more for the benefit of 
the two western colonies than for that 
of Massachusetts, and this, perhaps, may 
account, in part, for the zeal of those 
colonies, and the conscientious scruples 
of Massachusetts in regard to the moral- 
ity of the war. In justice, however, to 
the latter colony, it should be recorded 
that, when she saw that her violation of 
the compact was likely to dissolve the 
Union, the commissioners, at the meet- 
ing in Hartford, September seventh, 1654, 
‘in behalf of their colony, retracted the 
distinction which had been made as to 
the functions of the commissioners in 
respect to offensive and defensive war, 
and acknowledged the authority of the 
Federal Council, as it had been main- 
tained on the other side, only insisting 
on the reservation that it could not 
oblige to any act or proceeding of a 
criminal nature.’ (Patrrey’s Hist. New- 
Eng. vol. ii. p. 327.) 
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Whether the unfaithfulness of Massa- 
chusetts to her plighted faith proceeded 
from selfishness, from a proclivity to 
radicalism, or from the ambition, as 
head of the: New-England Confederacy, 
to control its doings, it exhibits advan- 
tageously, by contrast, the modest faith- 
fulness of Connecticut and the other 
colonies, namely, Plymouth and New- 
Haven. Connecticut, entering the con- 
federacy as a free, sovereign, and in- 
dependent commonwealth, claimed an 
equality of colony rights in that con- 
federacy. In process of time she re- 
sumed the rights which she had dele- 
gated to the Union or Confederation of 
16438, they sanctioning the resumption 
of delegated powers. 

On the twentieth of April, 1662, a 
charter, embracing both colonies, was 
granted by His Majesty, Charles the 
Second. With much natural reluctance 
on the part of New-Haven, and some 
unjustifiable proceedings on the part of 
Connecticut, the two became one colony 
under the charter, in May, 1665. 

In the language of Bancroft, ‘this 
charter conferred on the colonists un- 
qualified power to govern themselves. 
They were allowed to elect their own 
officers, to enact their own laws, to ad- 
minister justice without appeal to Eng- 
land, to inflict punishments, to confer 
pardons, and, in a word, to exercise 
every power, deliberative and active. 
The king, far from reserving a negative 
on the acts of the colony, did not even 
require that the laws should be submit- 
ted to his inspection, and no provision 
was made for the interference of the 
English Government in any case what- 
ever. Connecticut was independent, ex- 
cept in name.’ The colonists entertained 
a confiding, generous, and affectionate 
regard for the king, but they did not 
recognize any authority in Parliament 
to interfere in their internal concerns. 
Thus, under the charter, Connecticut 
was a free, sovereign, and independent 
Commonwealth, in all but name. Her 
colony rights were secured, or left un- 
touched, by the charter. 
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In 1685, not long after the accession 
of James the Second, a writ was issued 
against Connecticut, summoning her to 
show by what right she exercised cer- 
tain privileges. The object of this writ 
was to deprive the colony of its charter. 
In October, 1687, while the Assemby 
was in session, Sir Epmonp Anpross, 
Governor of Massachusetts, with the 
members of his council, and a body- 
guard of about sixty men, entered Hart- 
ford with a view of taking possession of 
the charter, which the authorities had 
hitherto refused to deliver up. He was 
foiled in this attempt, but he proceeded 
to declare to the Assembly that the gov- 
ernment, under the charter, was at an 
end, and that the colony was annexed to 
Massachusetts. He exercised the gov- 
ernment of Connecticut until May ninth, 
1689, when the peaceful revolution, 
which took place in England on the® 
accession of William, Prince of Orange, 
extended to Connecticut, and the free- 
men of that colony, released from the 
despotic power of Andross, resumed the 
administration of their affairs under the 
charter, which, after strenuous exertion 
on their part, was confirmed by Wil- 
liam, the new king. Thus, after the 
short reign of tyranny and oppression, 
with exultant hearts, the people again 
became a FREE, sovereign, and independ- 
ent Commonwealth, in the ‘full enjoy- 
ment of their colony rights. 

In 1692, Colonel Bensamin FLErcHer, 
Governor of New-York, received a com- 
mission, entirely inconsistent with the 
rights of the colonies. He was, by that 
commission, invested with plenary pow- 
ers of commanding all the militia of 
Connecticut. As, by the charter,the right 
of commanding the militia was expressly 
given to the colony, the co-legislature 
refused to submit to his requisition. 

‘On the twenty-sixth of October, Gov- 
ernor Fletcher came to Hartford while 
the Assembly was in session, and in his 
Majesty’s name demanded their submis- 
sion of the militia to his command, as 
they would answer it to his Majesty, 
and that they would give him a speedy 
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answer in two words, yes or no.’ He 
subscribed himself ‘ commander-in-chief 
of the militia and of all the forces by sea 
and land, and of all the forts and places 
of strength in the colony of Connecticut.’ 
But the Assembly refused to surrender 
their chartered rights, and insinuated 
that his demands were a subversion of 
their essential privileges and of their 
constitution, And when Fletcher per- 
sisted in his attempt to read his com- 
mission, he was threatened by the senior 
officer of the train-bands present with 
violence. He had the prudence to retire 
from the contest, discomfited by the As- 
sembly, supported by the militia of the 
colony. The colony retained its rights 
over the militia. As early as 1664, the 
celebrated Lord Clarendon said that the 
colonies ‘ were already hardened into re- 
publics.” Connecticut was now so hard- 
ened into a republic, that she was not 
willing to give up the control of her 
militia to this Governor of New-York, 
though he acted in the name of his Ma- 
jesty. This resolute defence of the con- 
stitutional right of the colony to com- 
mand the militia, was justified by the 
law-officers of the crown, and, on their 
statements, by the king. The colony, 
however, afterwards, placed at the dis- 
posal of Governor Fletcher, during the 
war, one hundred and twenty men, re- 
taining the'rest of the militia under the 
control of the Governor of Connecticut. 
The Assembly were willing to aid him 
as authorized by the king, but not to 
give up the colony rights. The Assem- 
bly was willing to grant, at their dis- 
cretion, but not that he should take at 
his. They must be the judges! 

It should be added that the attempt 
to unite all the charter governments un- 
der the Crown, according to the plan of 
Governor Dup.ey, of Massachusetts, by 
which Connecticut would be robbed of 
its charter; the direct attempt of Gov- 
ernor Cornpury, of New-York, to de- 
prive Connecticut of its charter ; the at- 
tempt to have appeals from the Court of 
Connecticut to the king and council; 
the various attempts to consolidate the 
government of the colonies, were brave- 
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ly and successfully resisted by Connecti- 
cut. The Governor and the Assembly 
defended her colony rights. It was the 
earnest desire of the authorities and the 
people that Connecticut should remain a 
Sree, sovereign, and independent Com- 
monwealth, and this desire, with some 
exceptions, was accomplished. 

The Crown evidently viewed the 
charters of the colonies as constitut- 
ing petty corporations, and such as 
might be annulled at pleasure. But 
the ‘freemen’ of Connecticut viewed 
her charter as a solemn compact be- 
tween them and the king, a compact 
that could not be altered either by the 
king or Parliament without their con- 
sent. The only limitation to the legis- 
lative power conferred by the charter 
was, that the laws made under their au- 
thority should not be repugnant to the 
laws of the realm of England. And by 
the laws of the realm, the colonists un- 
derstood those fundamental laws which 
are the birthright of every British sub- 
ject, secured by Magna Charta, and de- 
clared in the bill of rights. So tena- 
cious were the people of Connecticut of 
the rights secured to them by their 
charter—rights exercised by them from 
their first settlement—that they still 
refused to yield them, and the Governor, 
(Fitch,) true to his responsibilities, de- 
clared that, before an appeal should be 
allowed from the courts of Connecticut 
to the king and council, ‘they would 
dispute the point with his Majesty.’ 
And when they were forced by per- 
emptory orders to grant an appeal, they 
did it under protest. And when, in a 
certain case, the decision of the king and 
council set aside a law in Connecticut, 
alarm was excited through the colony, 
the General Assembly was convened, 
instructions were given to the colony 
agents, who obtained the revocation of 
the order of council annulling the law of 
the colony. Thus earnestly and success- 
fully did Connecticut contend for her 
colony rights against consolidation and 
foreign interference with her legislation 
and judicial decisions, 

In June, 1754, at the recommendation 
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of the British Ministry, commissioners 
assembled at AMBars, appointed by Mas- 
sachusetts, Ne pshire, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New-York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland. They assembled 
for the purpose of forming a plan of 
union. Such a plan was drawn up by 
Dr. Franklin, and advocated by his great 
address, and received the assent of all 
the commissioners except those from 
Connecticut, who were particularly op- 
posed to the extensive powers granted 
to the President-General, who was to be 
appointed by the Crown. The follow- 
ing statement of the matter is from Prr- 
KIn’s History, vol. i. p. 145: ‘The 
people of Connecticut in particular had 
too long been accustomed to make their 
own laws, independent of royal authori- 
ty, to approve of the velo of the Presi- 
dent-General.’ They declared ‘that this 
might bring his Majesty’s interest in 
danger; that officer, in so extensive a 
territory, not well understanding or care- 
fully pursuing proper methods for the 
country’s good, all might be ruined be- 
fore relief could be had from the throne, 
and that the council, from the respective 
colonies, were most likely to understand 
the true interest and weal of the people.’ 
They considered also the power of levy- 
ing taxes through so extensive a terri- 
tory, vested in the president and council, 
as against the privileges and rights of 
Englishmen; and that ‘such an innova- 
tion on charter privileges would dis- 
courage the industry of the inhabitants, 
who were jealous of their rights.’ (See 
Colonial Records.) 

‘The Assembly of Connecticut not 
only refused to apply to Parliament for 
an act confirming this plan, but instruct- 
ed their agent to oppose any such act if 
applied for by the other colonies.’ This 
plan was never adopted. In opposing it 
she was true to herself and her tradi- 
tions. She was determined to remain a 
Sree, sovereign, and independent Com- 
monwealth. 

In June, 1765, at the suggestion of 
the General Court of Massachusetts, a 
congress of commissioners from the col- 
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onies met at New-York, ‘to consult toge- 
ther on the present circumstances of the 
colonies, and the difficulties to which 
they are, and must be, reduced by the 
operation of the late acts of Parliament, 
levying duties and taxes on the colonies.’ 
This congress having resolved that the 
commissioners of each colony should 
have ‘one voice’ only on questions that 
might arise, ‘on the eighth of October 
took into consideration the rights and 
privileges of the colonies, with the sev- 
eral inconveniences and hardships to 
which they were and must be subjected 
by the stamp-act and other late acts of 
Parliament.’ Having adopted a declara- 
tion of rights and grievances, and that 
trial by jury is the inherent and invalu- 
able right of every British subject in the 
colonies, and that the stamp-act and 
other acts, extending the jurisdiction 
of the Admiralty Court, beyond its an- 
cient limits, have a manifest tendency 
to subvert the rights and liberties of the 
colonists,’ this congress prepared an 
‘address to the king,’ and a petition to 
each house of Parliament. The ‘ad- 
dress’ was drawn by Witu1am T. Jonn- 
son, of Connecticut. In it they say: 
‘Our connection with this empire we 
esteem our greatest happiness and se- 
curity, and humbly conceive it may be 
so established by your royal wisdom as 
to endure to the latest period of time. 
This, with most humble submission to 
your majesty, we apprehend, will be 
most effectually accomplished, by fixing 
the pillars thereof on liberty and justice, 
and securing the inherent rights and lib- 
erties of your subjects here upon the 
principles of the English Constitution.’ 
To this constitution ‘these two princi- 
ples are essential: the right of your 
faithful subjects freely to grant to your 
majesty such aids as are required for the 
support of your government over them 
and other public exigencies, and trial by 
their peers. By the one they are se- 
cured from unreasonable impositions, 
and by the other from arbitrary de- 
cisions of executive power.’ The As- 
sembly of Connecticut, in their instruc- 
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tions to their agent in London, after 
declaring the act levying internal duties 
to be ‘an infringement of the essential 
liberties of the colonists,’ proceed to say : 
‘We can by no means be content that 
you should give up the matter of right, 
but must beg you would, on proper oc- 
casions, claim and firmly insist on the 
exclusive right of the colonies to tax 
themselves, and the privilege of trial 
by jury; and to maintain these princi- 
ples in the most effectual manner possi- 
ble, as what we never can recede from.’ 
(Connecticut State Records.) 

As the efforts of the colonies were 
unavailing during a succession of years 
to secure their just rights, Connecticut, 
through the authorized act of her com- 
missioners in Congress, declared herself 
to be a FREE AND INDEPENDENT STATE, 
‘having full power to levy war, conclude 
peace, control alliances, establish com- 
merce, and to do all other acts and 
things which independent States may of 
right do.’ 

This declaration, made by Rocer 
Suerman, Samvet Hounrinetron, Wi1- 
LiAM Wituiams, Oxtiver Wotcort, act- 
ing according to the unanimous vote of 
the General Assembly, June fourteenth, 
was faithfully supported, until September 
third, 1783, His Britannic Majestic ac- 
knowledged Connecticut by name to be 
& FREE, SOVEREIGN, and INDEPENDENT 
Strate. Virginia became independent by 
the adoption of her constitution on the 
twenty-ninth of June, 1776, though the 
Convention did not adjourn until the fifth 
of July, 1776. New-Jersey adopted her 
constitution on the twenty-seventh of 
July, 1776, but did not become inde- 
pendent until the ninth of July, 1776. 
The other eight colonies became inde- 
pendent, each by its own act, on the 
fourth of July, 1776, in company with 
Connecticut. Thus thirteen colonies de- 
clared themselves to be independent ; 
and on September thirteenth, 1783, they 
were, each of them, acknowledged to be 
free, sovereign, and INDEPENDENT REPUB- 
Lics; which were expected, after they 
had declared themselves to be independ- 
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ent, to adopt some compact between 
themselves, by ae could unite 
their efforts again ir common en- 
emy. 

Accordingly, on the fifteenth of No- 
vember, 1777, Congress adopted a plan 
of union or confederation, which was to 
be proposed to the legislatures of all the 
States, and, if approved, they were ad- 
vised to authorize their delegates.in Con- 
gress to ratify the same; when ratified 
by all, it would become binding upon 
each. 

The caption and the two first articles 
are as follows: Articles of confederation 
and perpetual union between the States 
of New-Hampsuire, Massacuusetts Bay, 
Ruove Istanp AND PrRovipENcE PLANTA- 
tions, Connecticut, New-York, New- 
Jersey, Dretaware, Mary.anp, Vir- 
etntA,” Norta-Carontina, Sovurs-Caro- 
LINA, AND GEORGIA. 

Article 1. The style of this confeder- 
acy shall be ‘The United States of Am- 
erica.’ It is evident that, as the confed- 
eration and perpetual union is ‘between’ 
the States, the States here are viewed 
as taken severally and not collectively, 
as separate masses and not as one mass. 

Article 2. ‘Each State retains its sov- 
ereignty, freedom, and independence, and 
every power, jurisdiction, and right, 
which is not by this confederation ex- 
pressly delegated to the United States, 
in Congress assembled.’ 

Connecticut proposed two amend- 
ments to the articles, one of them 






limiting the power of the confederacy, 


but adopted it without these amend- 
ments in 1778. She was still a free, 
sovereign, and independent State by her 
own declaration and that of twelve other 
States. In the language of Hollister, 
vol. ii. p. 43: ‘Srate sovereignty has 
been the favorite political maxim of Con- 
necticut from the earliest times ; small as 
she was, she had been obliged to contend 
for her individuality with her whole 
strength in order to keep it.’ 

In May, 1781, Pelatiah Webster, and 
in the winter of 1784—5, Noah Webster, 
citizens of Connecticut, proposed a re- 
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vised system of government, to take the 
place of the existing federal constitution 
or articles of confederation. 

A convention of delegates for revising 
the Constitution of the United States met 
at Philadelphia, May fourteenth, 1787. 
To this convention Connecticut sent W1L- 
LIAM SAMUEL JoHNson, Roger SHERMAN, 
and Outver Exiswortn. In this con- 
vention a part of the States were in favor 
of delegating large power, almost amount- 
ing to consolidation, to the government 
to be formed. Connecticut, by her dele- 
gates, was in favor of reserving large 
powers to the States, as the basis of 
State rights. 

Thus, June eighth, on the question, 
‘Shall the national legislature have pow- 
er to veto the State laws which they 
shall judge improper?’ the delegates 
from Connecticut voted no. They were 
not willing that Connecticut should give 
up her State rights for consolidation. 

June 11th. On the question, ‘Shall 
each State have one vote in the second 
branch ?’ (the Senate,) the delegates 
from Connecticut voted ay. They in- 
sisted on an equality of State rights in 
that body. 

On the question, ‘Shall oaths be re- 
quired of the members of the State gov- 
ernments to observe the national consti- 
tution?’ the delegates from Connecticut 
voted no. Mr. Sherman was opposed to 
such a requisition, ‘as unnecessarily in- 
truding into the State jurisdictions.’ 

There was a proposition before the 
Convention that there should be a na- 
tional legislature, a national judiciary, 
and a national executive. On the twen- 
tieth of June, Mr. Ellsworth moved ‘that 
the Government of the United States 
ought to consist of a supreme legisla- 
ture, executive, and judiciary.’ This 
alteration would drop the word Nation- 
al and retain the proper title — The 
United States. This change was ac- 
quiesced in, though probably felt too 
severe a blow by the consolidists in the 
Convention. The consolidists generally 


belonged to the large States. 
In the course of the debates, Dr. John- 
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son spoke in favor of State rights. He 
said, June twenty-eighth: ‘The fact is, 
that the States do exist as political so- 
cieties, and a government is to be formed 
for them in their political capacity, as 
well as for the individuals composing 
them. Does it not seem to follow that 
if the States, as such, are to exist, they 
must be armed with some power of self- 
defence ?’ 

Mr. Ellsworth said ‘he turned his 
eyes, therefore, for the preservation of 
his rights to the State governments. 
From these alone he could derive the 
greatest happiness he expects in this 
life. His happiness depends on their 
existence, as much as a new-born infant 
on its mother for nourishment.’ 

On the motion to strike out ‘and omit 
bills of credit on the United States,’ Mr. 
Ellsworth said: ‘This is a favorable mo- 
ment to shut and bar the door against 
paper money. The mischiefs of the 
various experiments that have been 
made were fresh in the public mind, 
and had excited disgust in all the re- 
spectable parts of America. By with- 
holding the power from the new govern- 
ment, more friends of influence would 
be gained to it than by any thing else. 
Paper money can, in no case, be neces- 
sary. Give the government credit, and 
other resources will offer. The power 
may do harm, never good.’ 

The delegates from Connecticut voted 
ay. They wished by this vote to do 
what the delegates from Virginia wished 
to do by the same vote, as Mr. Madison 
states, namely: ‘Cut off the pretext for 
a paper currency, and particularly for 
making the bills a tender, either for 
public or private debts.’ So the Consti- 
tution does not confer the right to issue 
legal-tender notes. 

On the subject of the militia, Mr. Ells- 
worth remarked: ‘ The whole authority 
over the militia ought, by no means, to 
be taken away from the States, whose 
consequence would pine away to nothing 
after such a sacrifice of power. He 
thought the general authority could not 
sufficiently pervade the Union for such 
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purpose, nor could it accommodate itself 
to the local genius of the people. It must 
be vain to ask the States to give the 
militia out of their hands.’ It was not 
by the Constitution taken out of their 
hands. 

Mr. Sherman ‘took notice that the 
States might want their militia for de- 
fence against invasions and insurrections, 
and for enforcing obedience to their laws. 
They will not give up this point. In 
giving up that of taxation, they retain a 
concurrent power of raising money for 
their own use.’ 

On the subject of treason, Mr. King 
had said: ‘No line can be drawn be- 
tween levying war and adhering to the 
enemy against the United States, and 
against an individual State.’ 

Mr. Sherman: ‘ Resistance against the 
laws of the United States, as distinguish- 
ed from resistance to the laws of a par- 
ticular State, forms the line.’ 

Mr. Ellsworth: ‘The United States 
are sovereign on one side of the line di- 
viding the jurisdiction; the States on 
the other. ach ought to have power to 
defend their respective sovereignties.’ 

On the subject of taxing exports, Mr. 
Sherman said: ‘It is best to prohibit 
. the national legislature in all cases. The 
States will never give up all power over 
trade. An enumeration of particular ar- 
ticles would be difficult, invidious, and 
improper.’ On this the delegates from 
Connecticut voted ay. They favored 
State rights. 

As reported by the committee of de- 
tail, Article seven, Section four, allowed 
the importation of slaves without any 
duty. L. Martin proposed to vary this 
article so as to allow a tax or prohibi- 
tion on the importation of slaves. 

‘Mr. Ellsworth was for leaving the 
clause as it now stands. Let every 
State import what it pleases. The mo- 
rality or wisdom of slavery are consider- 
ations which belong to the States them- 
selves.’ ‘Mr. Sherman likewise was for 
leaving the clause as it stands.’ Mr. 
Baldwin, aman born and educated in Con- 
necticut, but now of Georgia, ‘had con- 
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ceived National objects alone to be be- 
fore the convention; not such as like 
the present were of a local nature.’ ‘ Mr. 
Sherman also said it is better to let the 
Southern States import slaves than to 
part with them, if they made that a 
sine qua{non.’ They were both in fa- 
vor of State rights. 

August 24.- Governor Livingston, 
from the committee of eleven, reported 
an amendment to the fourth section, by 
which the importation of slaves could 
not be prohibited by Congress until 
1800. 

On the question, ‘How many States 
shall be necessary to make the Consti- 
tion binding between the States ?’ ‘ Mr. 
Sherman discussed the propriety of au- 
thorizing less than all the States to exe- 
cute the Constitution, considering the 
nature-of the existing confederation. 
Perhaps all the States may concur, and 
on that supposition it is needless to 
hold outa breach of faith.’ That is, he 
was of the opinion that for a part of the 
States to adopt the new constitution, 
without the others, would be a breach 
of faith towards those States that ad- 
hered to the old constitution, that is, 
the articles of confederation. He would 
not acknowledge the right of secession 
from the old Union, as some others did. 

On the question, Shall Congress have 
power to establish uniform laws on-the 
subject of bankruptcies? the delegates 
from Connecticut voted no. They wish- 
ed to leave that matter to the States. 

On the subject of amending the Con- 


stitution, Mr. Sherman proposed the 


following clause, to be added to the arti- 
cle: ‘Or the legislature (Congress) may 
propose amendments to the several 
States for their approbation, but no 
amendment shall be binding unless con- 
sented to by the several States.’ He 
wished to preserve to each State full 
power, as a party to the compact, to ac- 
cept or reject an amendment. 

August 25. General Pinckney moved 
to strike out the words eighteen hun- 
dred, as the year limiting the importa- 
tion of slaves; and to insert the words 
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‘Mr. Gor- 


eighteen hundred and eight. 
ham, of Massachusetts, seconded the 


motion.’ The delegates of Connecticut 
voted ay. They were in favor of State 
rights. They felt the States only should 
take care of the interests of morality 
and religion. 

There was a strong opposition to the 
new Federal Constitution in the State 
of Connecticut. This is proved by tra- 
ditional statements, as well as by the 
declaration of Colonel Humphrey, in 
his letter to General Washington, dated 
January twentieth, 1789. In speaking 
of the omission of federal men in the 
Assembly of Connecticut to press the 
appointment of deputies, he says: ‘ The 
reason was a conviction that the per- 
sons who could be elected were some 
of the best anti-federal men in the State, 
who believed, or acted as if they be- 
lieved, that the powers of Congress were 
already too unlimited.’ With Connecti- 
cut evidently still in his mind, he says: 
‘They (the States) have a mortal reluc- 
tance to divest themselves of the small- 
est amount of independent separate 
sovereignties,’ 

The present writer has read the opin- 
ion expressed by competent judges, that 
if the Constitution had been brought 
before the people themselves instead of 
being brought before a convention 
chosen by the people, it is doubtful 
whether the State would have adopted 
it. In one town where the question 
was brought forward in town meeting, 
all but four voted against it. But 
the people of Connecticut had great 
confidence in the competency and integ- 
rity of the three very able men who 
represented the State in the convention 
in Philadelphia. The delegates who as- 
sembled in convention in Hartford, Jan- 
uary fourth, 1788, were addressed by 
Oliver Ellsworth and others. He said 
what was well calculated to inspire con- 
fidence in the new Constitution, and to 
allay all fear of encroachment on State 
rights. He assured the convention that 
this Constitution will not allow the Fed- 
eral government to bring an armed force 
VOL, LXIII, 18 
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against a State that places itself in oppo- 
sition to it. ‘ This Constitution does 
not attempt to_coérce sovereign bodies, 
States, in their political capacity. No 
coércion is applicable to such bodies but 
that of an armed force. If we should 
attempt to execute the laws of the Union 
by sending an armed force against a 
delinquent State, it would involve the 
good and the bad, the innocent and the 
guilty, in the same calamity.’ Had not 


‘Connecticut reason to believe that she 


was secure against an invading army 
coming into her territory in opposition 
to State authorities ? 

‘But this legal coércion,’ he goes on 
to say, ‘singles out the guilty individ- 
ual, and punishes him for breaking the 
laws of the Union.’ Thus he declares 
that the Constitution confers no power 
to make war on State authorities acting 
under the laws of the State. Thus he, 
in substance, declares that the Constitu- 
tion can act only upon individuals by 
due process of law. 

Great praise is due to Connecticut for 
her conduct in the convention which 
formed the Constitution of the United 
States. Johnson, Sherman, and Ells- 
worth were the successful defenders of 
State rights in that convention; they 
were also in favor of conciliation, and 
acted as ‘ mediators’ between men 
of extreme views. The words of Mr. 
Calhoun in the Senate of the United 
States in 1847, ought to be familiar to 
every son of Connecticut: ‘That it is 
owing mainly to the States of Con- 
necticut and New-Jersey that we havea 
Federal instead of a national govern- 
ment; the best government, instead of 
the worst on earth. Who are the men 
in those States to whom we are indebted 
for this admirable government? I will 
name them; their names ought to be 
engraven on brass and live forever. 
They were Chief-Justice ELtswortu and 
Rocer SaermMan, of Connecticut, and 
Judge Parrerson, of New-Jersey. The 
other States further south were blind; 
they did not see the future. But to the 
coolness and sagacity of these {three 
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men, aided by a few others not so prom- 
inent, we owe the present Constitution.’ 
Moreover, the State of Connecticut un- 
derstood the nature of the Constitution, 
and who were the contracting parties. 
Did not Doctor Johnson understand who 
were the parties to the contract ? He was 
the great master of logic and of language 
in the convention. He drew up the cel- 
ebrated address to the King in 1765, in 
behalf of the colonies in opposition to 
the ‘ stamp act,’ which had its influence 
in producing a repeal of that act. He 
was appointed by the convention chair- 
man of the committee for revising the 
Constitution in respect to verbal altera- 
tions and style. He was in favor of pre- 
serving the distinct individuality of the 
States, and of giving the States power 
to accomplish this. He declared that 
the Constitution was made for the States 
as ‘political societies,’ and not merely 
for individuals. As committee on style, 
he reported the article as it now stands: 
‘The ratification of the conventions of 
nine States shall be sufficient for the 
establishment of this Constitution de- 
tween the States so ratifying the same.’ 
The contract or compact is ‘between 
the States.’ They were the contracting 
parties. If it be said that Gouverneur 
Morris personally revised the style, and 
not Doctor Johnson, then it can be said 
that Doctor Johnson, in making the re- 
port, assumed the responsibility. Gouv- 
erneur Morris, July twelfth, in the 
course of the debate, said: ‘I came 
here to form a compact for the good of 
America. I am ready to do so with all 
the States. He hoped and believed that 
all the States would enter into such a 
compact. If they would not, he was 
willing to join with any States that 
would. But as this compact was to be 
voluntary, it is in vain for the Eastern 
States to insist on what the Southern 
States never will agree to.’ It ¢@s thus 
a compact between the States. Itisa 
compact into which the States entered. 
Did not Ruger Sherman know who 
were parties to the contract? He says, 
in his letter to John Adams, 1789: 
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‘And the government of the United 
States being federal, and instituted by a 
number of sovereign States, for the better 
security of their rights, (State rights,) 
and the advancement of their interests, 
(State interests,) may be considered as 
so many pillars to support it, and by 
the exercise of the State governments, 
peace and order may be preserved in 
the places most remote from the seat of 
the federal government, as well as at 
the centre.’ The ground taken in the 
convention in Connecticut that ratified 
the Constitution, in its application to 
themselves, was, that the general govern- 
ment would rest on the State govern- 
ments for its support, that without them 
it could not exist, they being the cre- 
ators of the federal government, and 
having still power, by a vote of three- 
fourths of their number, to change it 
into any form they might choose. 

Did not Pelatiah Webster know who 
were .the contracting parties? In his 
reply to the sixteen members of the 
Pennsylvania Assembly, October twelfth, 
1787, among other things, in defence of 
the new federal Constitution, he says: 
‘Under the confederation (or Union) 
each State derives strength, firmness, 
and permanency from its compact with 
the other States.’ The Constitution was 
formed by a compact ‘between’ the 
States. 

Did not Doctor Noah Webster know 
who were the contracting parties? He, 
like Pelatiah, proposed some such con- 
stitution originally ; he was at Philadel- 
phia while the convention was in ses- 
sion; he early wrote in its defence; he 
edited a paper in the city of New-York 
for the support of its principles, with 
the aid and countenance of such men as 
Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, and Ru- 
fus King. He understood well the pow- 
er of language and the current use of 
terms. His definition is: ‘So the Consti- 
tution of the United States is a political 
contract between the States ; a national 
compact.’ (See the word ‘compact’ in 
the large Dictionary.) 


‘What constitutes a State?’ ‘Men 
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high-minded men.’ The State of Con- 
necticut, that is, men, or people of the 
territory so called, entered into a com- 
pact or contract with other States. The 
States are parties to the compact. That 
compact is the Constitution. As a par- 
ty to the compact, Connecticut ought to 
understand what* the compact is, what 
are the powers which she granted to the 
common agent of the several States, and 
what are the rights which were reserved 
to herself. When the Constitution was 
adopted, it was expected that the people 
of the several States would carefully 
study their rights, and zealously main- 
tain them against the usurpations of 
Federal power. ‘Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.’ 

On December twenty-second, 1807, the 
Federal Congress laid an embargo on 
every port of the Union, which was 
generally considered by the people of 
Connecticut as unnecessary and op- 
pressive. The Legislature, at their ses- 
sion in October, lest their silence ‘should 
be considered to imply the want of a dis- 
position to protect, or an intention to be- 
tray the dearest rights of their constitu- 
ents,’ proceeded to pass resolutions, in 
which they use this language : ‘ We main- 
tain that the right fully to navigate the 
ocean was, like our soil, transmitted to us, 
an inheritance from our forefathers, and 
the enjoyment of this right is secured to 
us as a free and sovereign State, by the 
plighted faith of the United States.’ 
Jonathan Trumbull was then Governor. 

Congress having, on the ninth of 
January, 1809, passed an act to enforce 
the embargo, an extra session was called 
on the following February, on account of 
the great ‘national emergency.’ A se- 
ries 6f resolutions and an address to the 
people of Connecticut were adopted, and 
two thousand copies were ordered to be 
printed and circulated. 

In May, 1811, the subject was again 
brought before the Assembly, and an- 
other similar series of resolutions was 
adopted condemning the measures of 
the General Government. 

On the cighteenth of June, 1812, 
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the Federal Government declared war 
against Great Britain. In August, the 
General Assembly, at their special ses- 
sion, to which they were summoned by 
Roger Griswold, adopted the report of a 
joint committee of both Houses, of 
which the very able and excellent man, 
Calvin Goddard, was chairman, in which 
are the following declarations: ‘But it 
must not be forgotten that the State of 
Connecticut is a FREE, SOVEREIGN, INDE- 
PENDENT State; that the United States 
are a confederacy of States ; that we are 
a confederated and not a consolidated Re- 
public. The Governor of this State is 
under as high and as solemn an obliga- 
tion to maintain the lawful rights and 
privileges thereof, as a sovereign, free, 
and independent State, as he is to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United 
States, and the obligation to support 
the latter imposes an additional obli- 
gation to support the former.’ 

The Governor’s official oath, referred 
to by Mr. Goddard in his report, (1812,) 
was the same that had been presented 
for that officer during the twenty-nine 
years after the adoption of the United 
States Constitution, that is, from 1789 
to 1818, (see the form of it in the 
statutes of Connecticut, edition of 1808, 
p. 585,) and was as follows: ‘ You, now 
chosen to be Governor over this State of 
Connecticut, for this year ending, and 
until a new one be chosen and sworn, 
do swear, by the Ever-living Gop, to 
promote the public good and peace of 
the same, according to the best of your 
skill; and that you will maintain the 
lawful rights and privileges thereof as a 
sovereign, free, and independent State ; 
also that all wholesome laws and orders 
that are and shall be made by lawful au- 
thority here established, be duly exe- 
cuted; and will further the execution of 
justice for the time aforesaid, according 
to the rules of Gop’s Worp and the laws 
of this State, so help you Gop.’ ) 

The electors, or ‘freemen,’ as_ they 
were then called, during the same pe- 
riod were sworn to be ‘true and faithful 
to said State and the Constitution aud 
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Government thereof, as a free and inde- 
pendent State.’ (See the form in stat- 
utes of Connecticut, edition of 1808, 
page 534.) 

In the October session of 1814, ‘ the 
Assembly took into consideration a plan 
that had been submitted to Congress by 
the Secretary of War for filling up the 
regular army, which placed the militia 
and the troops raised for the defence of 
the State at the disposal of the General 
Government.’ By the principles of the 
proposed plan the Assembly say: ‘Our 


sons, brothers, and friends are made 


liable to be delivered, against their will, 
and by force, to the Marshals and re- 
cruiting officers of the United States, to be 
employed, not for our defence, but for the 
conquest of Canada, or upon any foreign 
service which the Administration might 
choose to send them.’ They further de- 
clare that plan to be ‘ not only intolerably 
burdensome and oppressive, but subver- 
sive of the rights and liberties of the 
State, and the freedom, and sovereignty, 
and independence of the same, and in- 
consistent with the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States.’ 

The Governor of Connecticut took 
the ground that by the Constitution of 
‘the United States, the entire control of 
the militia is given to the State, except 
in certain specified cases, namely, ‘ to 
execute the laws of the Union, to sup- 
press insurrections, and repel inva- 
sions ;’ and he contended that neither 
of those cases actually existed. He 
also took the ground that ‘the militia 
could not be compelled to serve under 
any other than their own officers, with 
the exception of the President himself 
when personally on the field.’ For both 
of these reasons he refused to comply 
with the requisition of General Dear- 
born. The Governor, the soldiers, and 
the State authorities remembered that, 
even when under the government of the 
king, the Connecticut troops were usual- 
ly enlisted with the express proviso that 
they should be under their own offi- 
cers, that is, officers appointed by the 
authority of the State. 
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Accordingly, at the session of the 
General Assembly, in August, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed: ‘ Re- 
solved, That the conduct of his Excel- 
lency the Governor, in refusing to order 
the militia of the State into the service 
of the United States, on the requisition 
of the Secretary of War and Major-Gen- 
eral Dearborn, meets with the entire 
approbation of the Assembly.’ 

And who were the leading men in Con- 
necticut who took ground against uncon- 
stitutional encroachments on State rights? 
They were JonaATHAN TRUMBULL, in the 
case of the embargo, Rocrer Griswo.p, 
Joun Corron Suiru, James Hitiuovse, 
Cuauncey Goopricn, Davin Daccert, 
Catvin Gopparp, Rocer Mrxor Suer- 
MAN, and others like them. These men 
were acquainted with the circumstances 
under which the Constitution was form- 
ed, were well qualified to examine its 
principles in relation to State Govern- 
ments; were acquainted personally, 
more or less, with Oliver Ellsworth, 
Roger Sherman, and William J. John- 
son, the last of whom was still living; 
were sustained by the highest authori- 
ties in Massachusetts, by men who had 
not adopted the modern heresies which 
exist in that State. These eminent men 
regarded Connecticut as a free, sovereign, 
and independent State, having certain 
reserved rights over the militia. It 
should not be forgotten that David Dag- 
gett, afterwards Chief-Justice of Connec- 
ticut, in November, 1814, delivered in 
the Senate of the United States an able 
argument in defence of the reserved 
rights of Connecticut, and of the sev- 
eral States, over the militia. 

New-Haven, September eleventh, 1835. 
‘In pursuance of a call for public meet- 
ing, by the Mayor and Council, to take 
into consideration the Report and Reso- 
lutions of the city of Charleston, South- 
Carolina, August tenth, 1835, which 
was sent to each incorporated city and 
town in the United States; the citi- 
zens express their opinions in regard to 
certain societies and individuals who 
have circulated incendiary publications 
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through some of the Southern States 
contrary to the laws and against the 


, peace of the States.’ 


‘1. Resolved, That the Constitution of 
the United States in which the different 
and delicate interests of the sovereign 
States were compromised and settled, 
etc. 

‘3. Resolved, In the language of a re- 
port of a committee of the whole House 
of Representatives, made in 1790, in the 
second session of the first Congress 
which assembled under the Constitution, 
and by that body ordered to be entered 
on the Journal, ‘ That Congress have 
no authority to interfere in the emanci- 
pation of slaves or the treatment of 
them in the different States, it remain- 
ing with the several States alone to pro- 
vide any regulations therein which hu- 
manity and true policy may require.’ 

Henry W. Epwarps, President, and 
Noau Wesster and Davin Daccerr, 
Vice-Presidents. 

The occasion on which the Report 
above mentioned was made, was when 
a petition was presented to the House 
for an unconstitutional interference with 
slavery. That first abolition firebrand 
was not thrown into the House from 
Connecticut. In a letter written at the 
time, by Gov. Oliver Wolcott, of Litch- 
field, to his son, afterwards Governor Oli- 
ver Wolcott, is the following: ‘I wish 
myself that Congress would prefer the 
white people of this country to the 
blacks. After they have taken care of 
the former, they may amuse themselves 
with the other people.’ 

The present writer was informed at 
the time, upon what he deemed good 
authority, that the ground taken by 
some of the older and more experienced 
gentlemen who spoke was, that the 

course pursued by the abolition socie- 
ties was contrary to the principles of 
international law, which obtains be- 
tween the States, so far as they are, in 
their reserved rights, separate and inde- 
pendent republics. It may be added 
that, at a city meeting in New-Haven, 
September tenth, 1831, on the subject 
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of a ‘project for establishing in this 
city a college for the education of color- 
ed youth,’ etc., resolutions, in harmony 
with the above resolution, were passed. 
The committee for drafting the resolu- 
tions were Hon. Wiiu1am Bristot, Hon. 
Smmz0n Batpwiy, Jeune S. Fores, Sam- 
vEL J. Hircucock, Hon. Raups J. [ncEr- 
soLt. Isaac H. Townsenp, Nataan 
Sairn, Daviy Daceert, spoke in favor of 
them. 

‘Hartford, September twenty-sixth, 
1835. ‘A public meeting of the citizens 
of Hartford.’ ‘ Whereas certain persons 
in the Middle and Eastern States have 
formed associations for the avowed ob- 
ject of effecting the abolition of slavery 
in cther States, and, in pursuance of 
said design, have established a press 
from which they issue several newspa- 
pers and periodicals devoted to the 
aforesaid object, and filled with the 
most inflammatory matter, whereby the 
confederacy is endangered— 

‘3. Resolved, That the States, in con- 
federating, retained all rights as inde- 
pendent sovereignties, except such as 
were expressly delegated to the Union.’ 

Isaac Tovucey, President; Exisna 
Puetps, Joseru Pratt, Vice-Presidents. 

In 1838, the Legislature of Connecti- 
cut passed an act nullifying, in part, the 
act of Congress of 1793, for the restora- 
tion of fugitive slaves. This act of Con- 
gress was signed by George Washing- 
ton, President, by John Adams, Vice- 
President, and by Jonathan Trumbull, 
of Connecticut, Speaker of the House, 
and was voted for by James Hillhouse 
and Jeremiah Wadsworth. This act of 

1838 struck at the George Washington 
act, and nullified all that part of it which 
authorized justices of the peace, mayors 
of cities, and smaller magistrates, to 
grant warrants for the arrest of fugitive 
slaves in this State. 

The act of Congress provides that 
‘When a person held to labor in any of 
the United States, or in either of the 
territories north, west, or south of the 
river Ohio, under the laws thereof, shall 

escape into any other of the said States 
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or territories, the person to whom such 
labor or service may be due, his agent 
or attorney, is hereby empowered ‘to 
seize or arrest such fugitive from labor, 
and to take him or her before any judge 
of the circuit or district courts of the 
United States, residing or being within 
the State, or before any magistrate of a 
county, city, or town corporate, wher- 
ever such seizure or arrest may be 
made, and upon proof to the satisfaction 
of such judge or magistrate, either by 
oral testimony or affidavit, taken before 
and certified by a magistrate of any 
such State or territory, that the person 
so seized or arrested doth, under the 
laws of the State or territory from 
which he or she fled, owe service or 
labor to the person claiming him or her, 
it shall be the duty of such judge or 
magistrate to give a certificate there- 
of to such claimant, his agent or attor- 
ney, which shall be sufficient warrant 
for removing the said fugitive from labor 
or service to the State or territory from 
which he or she has fled.’ This was 
passed in 1793, and bears the approval 
of George Washington, President, etc. 

The eighth section of the nullifying 
enactment of Connecticut says, in the 
face of this act of Congress, that ‘No 
justice of the peace or other officer ap- 
pointed under the authority of this 
State, other than the courts or judges 
authorized to issue writs of habeas cor- 
pus, shall be authorized to grant any 
warrant or process for the arrest of any 
fugitive from labor or service, or any 
certificate of the title of any claimant to 
the service of such fugitive; and any 
justice of the peace or other officer vio- 
lating this provision, shall forfeit and 
pay the party aggrieved five hundred 
dollars, and shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor.’ 

This enactment of the Legislature 
carries the doctrine of State rights to 
the extent of nullifying a law of the 
United States, in a part of its provi- 
sions. This bold language was used, 
and this bold blow was struck, under 
the mask of the following title to the 
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bill: ‘An act for the fulfilment of the 
obligations of this State imposed by the 
Constitution of the United States, in re- 
gard to persons held to service or labor 
in one State escaping into another, and 
to secure the right of trial by jury in 
the cases herein mentioned.’ 

In the year 1845, the Legislature of 
Connecticut passed the following resolu- 
tions: ‘ Resolved by the Assembly, That 
a resort to war to settle questions of 
national profit or honor, is more in ac- 
cordance with the barbarism of former 
ages than with the enlightened philan- 
thropy of the present times. 

‘ Resolved, That war seldom accom- 
plishes the object for which it is waged, 
and is the cause of a prodigious destruc- 
tion of property and human life, and of 
other incalculable miseries and corrup- 
tions to the human race, and ought 
therefore to be discountenanced by all 
civilized and Christian nations.’ 

Thus Connecticut, in the exercise of 
its State rights, endeavors to instruct or 
influence its senators and representa- 
tives in Congress on the subject of war, 
in order that they in turn should influ- 
ence the general Government. 

In 1854, the Legislature of Connecti- 
cut passed an act entitled, ‘An Act for 
the defence of liberty in this State.’ 
Under this specious title the real design 
was, as declared its friends in the legis- 
lative debates, to prevent the execution 
of the fugitive slave law in Connecticut, 
that is, the law enacted by Congress in 
1850. 

Section 1. ‘Every person who shall 
falsely and maliciously declare, repre- 
sent, or pretend that any free person en- 
titled to freedom is a slave, or owes serv- 
ice or labor to any person or persons, 
with intent to procure or to aid and as- 
sist in procuring the forcible removal of 
such free person from this State as a 
slave, shall pay a fine of five thousand 
dollars and be imprisoned five years in 
the Connecticut State prison.’ 

Section 2. ‘In all cases arising under 
this act, the truth of any declaration, 
representation, or pretence that any per- 
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son being or having been in this State 
is or was a slave, or owes, or did owe 
service or labor to any other person or 
persons, shall not be deemed proved but 
by the testimony of at least two credi- 
ble witnesses, testifying to facts, directly 
tending to establish the truth of such 
declaration, representation, or pretence, 
or by legal evidence equivalent thereto.’ 

Section 3. ‘Every person who shall 
wrongfully and maliciously seize or pro- 
cure to be seized, any free person en- 
titled to freedom, with intent to have 
such free person held in slavery, shall 
pay a fine of five thousand dollars, and 
be imprisoned five years in the Connec- 
ticut State prison.’ 

Here the constituted authorities of 
Connecticut carried the doctrine of State 
rights so far as to make an enactment 
intended, according to the representa- 
tions of its advocates, to defeat the law 
of Congress enacted in, 1850, and virtu- 
ally to nullify a provision of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

It has been generally understood in 
Connecticut that our present Govern- 
ment is a confederated republic, not a 
consolidated republic, or, in other words, 
a confederacy. This opinion is sustained 
by abundant evidence. 

From the above consecutive statement 
of historical facts, it may be seen that 
Colony rights and State rights are sub- 
stantially the same, and that there are 
the same reasons existing now for de- 
fending State rights that there were for- 
merly for defending Colony rights. Both 
have the same foundation, namely, the 
competency of Connecticut to manage 
her own internal affairs without the 
intrusion of kings and parliament in the 
one case, and without the ‘intrusion of 
presidents and congress in the other. 
There were substantially the same safe- 
guards in respect to both classes of 
rights, namely, Magna Charta, and the 
charter of the Colony in the one case, 
and the Federal Constitution and the 
State Constitution in the other. There 
was the same temptation on the part of 
Great Britain to despoil the Colony of 
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its rights, that there is now to despoil 
the State of its rights, namely, the dus¢ 
of power. Human nature has grown no 
better since James the Second. Sir Kd- 
mond Andross, and Fletcher, and Corn- 
bury, and Dudley, may reappear under 
other names, clothed with Federal au- 
thority. The minions of the President 
are just as corrupt, and just as despotic, 
as were his. There was substantially 
the same temptation on the part of the 
Colony ‘to crook the pregnant hinges of 
the knee,’ and Yield itself to the lust of 
power, that there is on the part of the 
State now. The colony did not yield; 
will the State? There was the same in- 
sidious pretence of the greater good to 
Great’ Britain, that there is now of the 
greater good to the United States. The 
Colony stood firm against that pretence 
without yielding her chartered rights; 
will the State stand firm against yield- 
ing her reserved rights ? There was the 
same plea of necessity, ‘the tyrant’s 
plea,’ then as now; will that plea be 
unavailing now, as it was then? When 
Fletcher wished to take possession of 
the militia of Connecticut, he offered 
Governor Treat office and emolument. 
But that patriot, true to Connecticut, 
spurned the bribe. Will all the sons 
of Connecticut be true to their mother- 
State, neither bribed by office nor by 
money in shape of contracts or salaries ? 

Connecticut was disposed to adopt 
measures of peace and conciliation. So 
well satisfied was King Charles the 
Second with the temper of the Colony 
in this regard, that in April, 1666, he 
expresses himself well pleased with 
their dutifulness and affection, and goes 
on to say, ‘although your carriage doth 
of itself most justly deserve our praise 
and approbation, yet it seems to be set 
off with the more lustre, by the contrary 
deportment of Massachusetts, as if by 
their refractoriness they had designed 
to recommend and heighten the merit of 
your compliance with our directions 
for the peaceable and good government 
of our subjects in these parts, etc.’ 

Had Parliament been disposed to 
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measures of peace, the Colony might 
have been retained. In the letter of 
Governor Trumbull, the elder, to W. J. 
Johnson, he says substantially that the 
connection with England could be pre- 
served by ‘gentle and insensible meth- 
ods,’ rather than by ‘ power and force.’ 
But Parliament was disposed to adopt 
extreme measures of force to execute the 
laws, and crush the rebellion, as it was 
called. 

But Connecticut, from the first, was 
disposed to resist all unconstitutional 
encroachments on her Colony rights 
and her practical sovereignty, whether 
by King Charles, King James, King 
William, Queen Anne, or King George, 
whether from Massachusetts or -New- 
York, whether by the Federal Govern- 
ment under the first Federal Constitu- 
tion, or by the Federal Government 
under the second Federal] Constitution. 

When under the first Constitution, 
the people in several towns were so ap- 
prehensive that Congress was encroach- 
ing on the sovereignty of the State, that 
mectings were held to investigate the 
subject. On the sixteenth of October, 
1783, the town of Hartford gave instruc- 
tions to their representatives in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Thomas Seymour and 
George Pitkin. ‘In these instructions 
the representatives were expressly di- 
rected strenuously to oppose all en- 
croachments of the American Congress 
on the sovereignty and jurisdiction of 
the separate States, and every assump- 
tion of power not expressly vested in 
them by the confederation. A conven- 
tion of more than half the towns in the 
State assembled in Middletown on the 
same subject. The same feeling of jeal- 
ousy in respect to State sovereignty per- 
vaded the commonwealth during the 
war of 1812. 

The general opinion in Connecticut 
for a long period in regard to Colony 
rights is correctly stated by Dr. John- 
son in the passage from his address to 
the King, already quoted. The Colony 
claimed the right to grant to his 
Majesty such aid as they should judge 
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The King, on the other hand’ 
claimed the right to take what he 
judged proper. The word grant was 
felicitously chosen by a master of lan- 
guage; it shows the true relation be- 
tween the Colony and the Crown. The 
Colony insisted on the complete subor- 
dination of the militia to the civil power 
of the State. The Assembly claimed 
the entire right over the militia, as to 
its enrolment and exempts, its officers 
and its movements, and remuneration. 
When Governor Fletcher, of New-York, 
under the King’s authority, virtually 
claimed the entire right over the militia 
of Connecticut, the Assembly refused to 
admit the claim. And when this mili- 
tary man insisted offensively on that 
right, Captain Wadsworth replied: ‘If 
I am interrupted again, I will make the 
sun shine through you in a moment. 
This was the spirit of the men of Con- 
necticut. They knew their rights and 
dared to maintain them. The military 
minion of kingly power retired from the 
contest, defeated. But the Assembly 
were willing to grant to his Majesty 
men and money. This they did do, 
putting the money into the hands of 
Fletcher and the men at his disposal. 
They knew how to refuse an unconsti- 
tutional demand; but they also knew 
how to grant what was in accordance 
with their charter. As to what was 
constitutional and what was not consti- 
tutional under the charter, the Colony, 
as a party to the compact, claimed the 
right to judge. 

So, in the war of 1812, Connecticut 
did not refuse to perform any constitu- 
tional obligations as such, but only what 
she deemed unconstitutional demands. 
As a member of the confederation, and 
as a party to the compact, she claimed 
the right to judge as to what were con- 
stitutional obligations, and what were 
unconstitutional demands. She had the 
independence to judge as to her political 
obligations under the Constitution. She 
had the discrimination to understand 
what were her reserved rights, and the 
courage to maintain them. The Gover. 
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nor and the Assembly were not willing 
to place the entire disposal of the militia 
at the mercy of the Federal Government, 
which might usurp power and forget 
right. Especially were the people of 
the State opposed to the threatened 
conscription bill, which their ablest 
men pronounced unconstitutional. 

Another ‘ principle’ mentioned by Dr. 
Johnson in his address to the King, on 
which the colonists insisted, was ‘ trial 
by their peers.’ This was equivalent to 
a demand that they should enjoy the 
right guaranteed by Magna Charta, ex- 
pressed in these words: ‘No freeman 
shall be seized or imprisoned, or dispos- 
sessed, or outlawed, or in any way de- 
stroyed ; nor will we condemn him, nor 
will we commit him to prison excepting 
by the legal judgment of his peers, or 
by the laws of the land.’ This was re- 
garded as a Colony right that the peo- 
ple insisted on, first by argument and 
then by arms, 

When the Federal Constitution was 
adopted, it was known to contain no 
provision by which this principle of 
Magna Charta could be violated by the 
Federal Government. But to make as- 
surance doubly sure on this point, of 
such vital importance to the liberty, 
life, and property of the people, an 
amendment was added which provides 
that no person ‘shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process 
of law.’ Will the Governor and Assem- 
bly insist on this right as one of the re- 
served rights of Connecticut and of all 
the States, or will they surrender it to 
executive power ? 

Before the adoption of the present 
Federal Constitution, there was in Con- 
necticut a general sentiment in opposi- 
tion to the emission of bills of credit, es- 
pecially when made a legal tender for 
the payment of debts Mready contract- 
ed. From an able article written in 
1786, by one of the ablest writers that 
Connecticut has produced, the following 
is a quotation: ‘ But remember that 
past contracts are sacred things, that 
legislatures have no right to interfere 
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with them ; they have no right to say a 
debt shall be paid at a discount, or in 
any manner which the parties never in- 
tended. It is the business of justice to 
fulfil the intention of the parties in con- 
tracts, not to defeat them.’ The States 
surrendered the right ‘to emit bills of 


| credit,’ but they did not grant that 


power to the Federal Government. Of 
course the Federal Government have not 
got the power to issue bills of credit and 
make them a legal tender. The remark 
of Mr. Ellsworth and the vote of Con- 
necticut is satisfactory evidence on this 
point. If the Federal Government has 
issued bills of credit, and made them a 
legal tender for past contracts, it is a 
usurpation of power not granted by the 
Constitution. Such a usurpation the 
State authorities might examine, and re- 
sist in some appropriate manner. Will 
they do it ? 

It has been supposed in Connecticut 


‘that the Governor and the Assembly 


are, for the time, the constituted guard- 
ians of the State; that when there 
should be any encroachments of the 
King or the Parliament on the charter- 
ed rights of the Colony, or any en- 
croachment of the President or Con- 
gress on the reserved rights of the 
State, that it would be the sacred duty 
of the Governor and of the Assembly to 
interpose for its protection, and resist 
the encroachment on Colony rights or 
State rights. And how faithful some 
of those old Governors and legislators 
were! They were on the watch. ‘They 
snuffed tyranny in the breeze.’ And how 
faithful were their agents abroad! such 
men, I mean, as Sir Henry Ashurst, 
John Winthrop, and William J. John- 
son. On the sixteenth of May, 1769, 
the last was a spectator in Parliament, 
when Grenville, in the midst of one of 
his speeches, looked up into the gallery 
and said: ‘I hope there are no Ameri- 
can Agents present; I must hold such 
language as I would not have them 
hear.’ ‘I have expressly ordered the 
Sergeant to admit none,’ said the 
Speaker, ‘and you may be assured 
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there are none present.’ Yet John- 
son, of Connecticut, had braved the 
danger of an arrest, and sat in the gal- 
lery to record the incidents of the even- 
ing for the warning of his country- 
men.’ (Bancroft: Hist. Am. Rev. vol. 
iii. p. 90.) 

Does any one ask, why Connecticut 
has taken such a deep interest for the 
preservation of Colony rights and State 
rights? It is because the rights of every 
individual were or are involved in those 
rights. Life, liberty, and property are 
protected by State laws based upon 
State rights. The sovereign State of 
Connecticut is bound to preserve all her 
reserved rights for the benefit of every 
individual citizen of the commonwealth. 
Our houses and our graves, our lands 
while we hold them, and the transmis- 
sion of them to others, our churches, 
and seminaries of learning, all our most 
valuable interests, in our mortal pil- 
grimage, are protected by State laws, 
and the State Constitution. The Fed- 
eral Constitution was not formed for the 
promotion of morals or religion or edu- 
eation. It was formed mainly for com- 
mercial purposes and defence against 
foreign nations. Most appropriately did 
Oliver Ellsworth say in the Constitu- 
tional Convention, that ‘he turned his 
eyes, therefore, for the preservation of 
his rights to the State Government. 
From these alone he could derive the 
greatest happiness he expects in this 
life.’ 

If the constituted authorities of the 
State should turn their attention to the 
subject, they might inquire, first, whe- 
ther the States did not reserve to them- 
selves certain rights over the militia, and 
whether these rights have not been in- 
vaded by the present Federal Govern- 
ment. 

They might inquire, secondly, whether 
the States delegated to the Federal 
Government the right to emit bills of 
credit and make them a legal tender; 
and whether the present Federal Goy- 
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ernment have not emitted bills of credit 
and made them a legal tender, and in so 
doing violated the Constitution by exer- 
cising powers not delegated to them. 

They might inquire, thirdly, whether 
the States delegatéd to the President 
the right to suspend the privilege of 
habeas corpus ; and whether the Presi- 
dent, by doing this, was not guilty of 
the usurpation of power delegated by 
the States to Congress. 

They might inquire, fourthly, whether 
the President has not violated the Con- 
stitution in elevating the military power 
above the civil power, and of depriving 
citizens of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law. 

They might inquire, fifthly, whether 
the States have delegated to the Presi- 
dent or to any of his officers the right 
to make arbitrary arrests in this State 
and in other States. 

They might inquire, sixthly, whether 
the emancipation proclamation is not a 
tyrannical usurpation of power not dele- 
gated to him in the Constitution. 

They might inquire, seventhly, whe- 
ther the present Federal Government 
have not iaterfered with the freedom of 
elections in the States, by military 
power. 

They might inquire, eighthly, whether 
the President did not violate the Consti- 
tution by increasing the army and the 
navy by proclamation, without the au- 
thority of law. Roger Sherman, in his 
letter to John Adams, says: ‘ The exe- 
cutive is not to execute its own will, 
but the will of the legislature declared 
by the laws.’ 

They might inquire, ninthly, whether 
in theseand many other respects the Exe- 
cutive and the Congress have not evinc- 
ed a disposition to change this confeder- 
ated Republic into a consolidated Re- 
public, in disparagement of the rights of 
the State, and in violation of the rights 
and liberties of every citizen in the 
State. 
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Raffles and the Fair. 


RAFFLES AND THE FAIR. 


(WRITTEN AND READY IN THE EARLY PART OF FEBRUARY.) 


Tut Raffles and the Fair have, at 
least, ruffled the air, hereabouts and 
elsewhere. In the Puritanical and staid 
city of Boston, patriotism seems to have 
excluded entirely all thought of the evil 
of raffling, and they went into it whole- 
sale, maugre the witches and their ordi- 
narily rigid view of ethics. The great 
cities of the West, learning fast to be, 
perhaps, too free, determined at least to 
break loose from many of the shackles 
of Eastern theology, stopped not a mo- 
ment to question the right, nor to weigh 
the evils, of this kind of sacred gam- 
bling, sanctified by the end in view, the 
comfort and relief of the hungry and 
wounded soldier. 

But in this great Metropolitan city, 
where mind and heart are both stirred 
to their depths, where every question 
and every movement have some to affirm 
and some to negate ; some to oppose and 
some to defend; just here, and just 
when the sympathies of a better hu- 
manity were roused to a noble and ten- 
der appreciation of the sufferings of the 
soldier, and to a proud purpose of doing 
something befitting both the cause and 
the city, there starts up the old Knick- 
erbocker spirit and points to the Raffle 
as a polluting and pestiferous thing, 
that must not be allowed to defile, with 
its slimy touch, the gauds and garlands 
of the beauteous Fair. 

But let us see. Certain noble ladies 
decide that raffles will give glee to the 
Fair, and gladness to the soldier, and so 
they must be admitted. Certain clergy- 
men declare that raffles are forbidden of 
Gop and of the State, adverse to the 
judgment of the civilized world, and 
corrupting to the general morals. There 
is a controversy and a conflict, but the 
ladies will conquer. They have a sort 
of bewitching way, and throw a kind of 
spell about the hearts of the lords of 
creation, so that, with all their lordli- 


ness, they usually bow submissively at 
the feet of the Fair. 

The clergy take high and rigorous 
views of morals, and look deep into 
mysteries, and are, doubtless, pure con- 
servators of the public health, yet the 
crowd will, after all, run with the ladies. 
It by no means follows that either they 
or the women are right. The right, 
scripturally and socially, may be in the 
other direction. 

The ladies say, on the one hand, that 
it will raise more money for the suffer- 
ing soldier; that it is a harmless thing 
on their plan and for their object, far 
different from throwing of dice and raf- 
fling for the gaining of money ; that the 
lot and raffling have been resorted to 
for building and adorning churches, for 
aiding asylums, etc., etc. ; and that it is 
no worse than gambling in stocks by 
Wall-street brokers, no worse than many 
other things done by those, who are now 
loudest in their denunciation of raffling 
in the great Metropolitan Fair. 

The clergy, on the other hand, pro- 
nounce it wrong because contrary to 
Scripture, to State law, and to the judg- 
ment of the Christian world. 

The arguments of the ladies, it must 
be confessed, are not very logical, and 
are especially lame in resting on the 
fact that raffling has been resorted to 
for other good ends, and that other 
things as bad have been done and are 
done by the objectors themselves. Now 
it is here very evident that the tender 
hearts and good feelings of the ladies 
clouded their intellects, and they have 
reasoned badly; for, that wrong means 
have been heretofore used in order to 
good ends, is no valid reason why they 
should continue to be so used; else 
should we justify much at which the 
world now shudders, once done coolly 
and piously, in view of the supposed re- 
sulting good. 
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And though Wall-street were but a 
magnificent gambling-hell, and many 
who daily throng it were adverse to the 
raffles ; though these parties might be 
doing and had been doing things, there 
and elsewhere, quite as objectionable, on 
the score of morals, it would not, logic- 
ally nor ethically, follow that they should 
add another wrong to those existent in 
their lives; that because they were 
great sinners in a certain line of life, 
therefore they should be in others. 
This were equivalent to contending that 
the woman, who had once yielded her 
virtue to temptation, might as well not 
be very squeamish about doing it again. 

It may be said, perhaps, that this is 
taking for granted that the raffling is 
wrong. No, itis not. It is only taking 
the two things placed in comparison by 
the ladies, and asserting that even mon- 
strous wrong-doing in the one is no li- 
cense for. any wrong-doing in the other. 

The ladies, too, in justifying their ac- 
tion in the matter of raffles, have gone 
out of their way to set themselves up 
as judges over Wall-street, and con- 
demn its splendid operators as the most 
magnificent of gamblers. All this may 
be so; yet it ill becomes them to cast 
the first stone, in conjunction with the 
implicit confession that they are in the 
same boat, and under the same ban. 

And then the poor clergy are assailed, 
too, as well as Wall-street, because, for- 
sooth, whilst they denounce the rafflers, 
they do not also thunder from the pulpit 
at the heads and hearts of the sinning 
brokers. It seems not to be perceived, 
or confessed at least, that there is some 
difference between the position of the 
clergy in respect to the Fair and that in 
respect to the brokers. In the one case 
they are left outside, the brokers not 
thinking it even worth the while to ask 
them into their clique or within their 
circle; whilst the ladies, on the contra- 
ry, deem it of the first importance to 
gain their favor and their presence. So 
the clergy may well say that in the one 
case they take an outside view, and deal 
with that broker-sin as they do with 
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others; but in the other they abstain 
from becoming actual partakers in the 
sin of the ladies. Unsolicited to par- 
ticipate, they are in one position; so- 
licited, they are in another, and beg to 
decline, giving reasons for their seeming 
unknightly and unpatriotic refusals. 

But, seriously, ’tis a pity, pity ’t is, 
that the noble enterprise of aid to the 
soldiery of the North should have been 
thus blocked up by any action, known 
to be adverse to the conscientious con- 
victions of large numbers, no matter 
whether precisely virtuous in all other 
regards or not. This great Fair, nation- 
al in its object, and almost national even 
in its locality, ought not to have been 
subjected to any such tests. Religious 
convictions are the strongest, and not 
easily overcome; nor are tender con- 
sciences to be forced. The use of the 
lot for purposes of mere amusement, 
excitement, and money-making, is hon- 
estly, by many, thought to be contrary 
to the Divine will; nor is it any valid 
argument against this belief to quote in- 
stances of its use recorded in the Scrip- 
tures, as one mode of settlement in se- 
rious and difficult cases. 

There was law, too, State statute 
against it; and, although that law may 
have been violated in various minor 
ways, even by churches, that were no 
reason why this great Metropolitan Fair 
should win its way to popular favor by 
flinging out on its flag: ‘ Raffles in vio- 
lation of Law.’ 

There is a class of people, too, who, 
although not very strenuous advocates 
or abettors of piety, nor much inclined 
to consort with the church, are yet noble 
examples of obedience to statute-law, as 
constituting the chief ground of moral 
obligation; men of high worldly moral- 
ity and untarnished patriotism. 
are offended. 

The Managers of the Fair ought not 
to have relied so much on the enthusi- 
astic patriotism of the people, as to pre- 
sume that all conscientious and moral 
conviction of wrong in lotteries and 
raffles would readily yield to it. Nor 
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should a majority, in such a case, where 
there is evidently no obligation, but a 
mere fancy, insist on its own course of 
conduct, at the hazard of losing the ap- 
probation and countenance of multitudes 
whose favor were well worth courting, 
by no sacrifice of principle. 

Not questioning the sincerity of the 
Managers, nor abating an iota from 
their patriotism, we could wish that, 
even now, they would nobly announce 
to the country a reversion of their deci- 
sion. It would ennoble them, thus to 
sacrifice opinion to charity and benefi- 
cence, and secure a whole-souled and uni- 
versal interest in the glorious and Christ- 
ian aims of the enterprise. 

Rather abandon the mere fun and 
merriment of the thing, and trust to 
the high patriotism and generosity of 
the wealthy contractors, that no article 
there will be so costly as not to find a 
purchaser, ready from his Croesus-gains, 


THE OLD 


I wirep my honeyed lips after reading 
‘Say and Seal,’ saying within myself: 
‘Surely this is the ne plus ultra of silly 
sweetness.’ But now I am an amber 
hemisphere of quince preserve, embalm- 
ed in sticky, fragrant syrup, saturated 
out of all memory of sun or breeze or 
fiery trial. I have read ‘The Old Hel- 
met.’ It is a cunning book, a siren 
book, that disarms the most vindictive 
critic, that laps Mephistopheles in a 
lotus-lethargy. Suppose you are told 
to drive a cat from the room; you 
know that she is vicious and imper- 
tinent, that she dips her pretty pink 
tongue into your water-pitcher, that 
with one graceful bound she lands in 
the immediate vicinity of the butter- 
plate or cream-jug, that she leaves mot- 
tled hairs on your ruffled pillow-case, 
that she breathes unwholesomely in the 
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to pour out the full price into the treas- 
ury of the Sanitary Fair. 


Thus should they best meet the ap- 


plause of the world, secure to themselves 


a lasting fame, and leave, untarnished 
with a blot, and distinguished for its 
purity, the great Sanitary Fair of the 
Metropolitan City. 

And should the receipts not be so 
large, as by the process of raffling, 
which, to say the least, is doubtful; if 
many withhold their contributions from 
the Fair, and pour them out through 
another channel; yet should we all have 
reason to bless Gop, that our beneficence 
was not blotted with a single stain, nor 
the treasury of the Fair rusted with the 
mammon of unrighteousness. Thus, 
too, might it be hoped that the Gop 
of purity and of peace would give us 
His most benignant smile, and render 
the .charity a more grateful offering to 
the soldier himself. 
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baby’s face; yet, when you grasp broom, 
poker, or other feminine weapon, she 
brushes so tenderly against your skirt, 
hugs your feet with trusting love, looks 
up, purring pleadingly, eyes darkening 
in a ‘divine despair,’ that hand and foot 
falter. You gently push her away, 
broken-hearted she returns; you give 
a considerate poke with your broom- 
handle, her supple body caresses the 
rod. So thecontest ends in your lifting 
the culprit daintily and carrying her out 
to the warmest streak of sunshine the 
season affords. - 

Now for cat,substitute book—for house- 
keeper, critic. Impelled to punish (in a 
feeble way perhaps) by a sense of offend- 
ed truth, a hundred good, pretty, and 
tender things rise up to appease dis- 
gusted reason, and unnerve a would-be 
sarcastic pen, threatening to leave the 
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condemned basking in praise, instead of 
being thrust away into oblivion, there 
to hide richly merited blows and scars. 

How some books ever got written is 
one of life’s mysteries. Did mortal wo- 
man’s pen distil such cloying drops? 
some houri, fresh from the emerald tents 
and singing-trees of Paradise, must have 
hung above the muse’s shoulder, and 
whispered in her dreams. Tom Moore, 
feminized, Christianized, Americanized, 
speaks again. And the poor wretches 
who set up the type! could they have 
had hands of flesh? I verily believe a 
phantom press, a phantom printer did 
the work for Carter. 

We may so far gratify this charitable 
age as to forgive Arnold, to admire Burr, 
to canonize the great regicide, to let Jeff 
Davis alone; but it is the touch of hu- 
manity which distorts our vision. ‘We 
are poor critters, Cilly,’ more apt to pity 
than condemn great, gifted, vicious, un- 
happy men. But take from perfidy, vice, 
regicide, treason, the charms of individu- 
ality and association, dwell upon them 
in the abstract as lovely and desirable 
qualities ; and, unless the black drop be 
thickly wrapped in sweets, the same 
public will turn away in horror and dis- 
gust. 

Now, the most sensational of yellow- 
backs slightly ennobles itself by teach- 
ing, on almost every page, the beauty of 
constancy, the sacredness of a promise 
between man and woman. What a far- 
off, cast-iron hero is Ivanhoe till the last 
page; his weakness and strength are re- 
vealed in one sentence, and we love him 
because he loved Rebecca and was loyal 
to Rowena. 

‘The Old Helmet’ lays down a 
platform of the newest plank. Jilt- 
ing is classed among the moralities. 
The heroine, from the moment when 
she murmurs ‘Robert Macintosh!’ till 
she pens her final letter in peaceful Plas- 
sy, courts treasonable thoughts, pricks 
on her heart to revolt with Gospel wea- 
pons, and pleads religion in the place of 
another love. The book begins with ‘a 
gleam of teeth,’ a ‘frank, free upper lip;’ 
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ends in tropical moonshine, and between 
the two are variated lips and moonshine. 
Other feeble essences are used, the strong- 
est being ‘old ruins’ and ‘fern leaves.’ 
The scene opens in an old ruin, where 
the fern-leaf man and the heroine con- 
verse, in what an American girl would 
call ‘humdrum style.’ She is English, 
(let Columbia's daughters be thankful,) 
remarkable for her hair, and a way she 
has of advancing into a room with ‘slow, 
uncertain steps.’ She says little, but has 
the dialect peculiar to her fine-natured 
family, Ellen Montgomery, Fleda, Kate 
Howard, Elizabeth Hay, and others. 
Glances, arch curvings of the lip, blush- 
es of every shade and degree, all of 
which are sufficiently eloquent when you 
have priced the glances—one of them, 
we are told, being worth just five hun- 
dred pounds! — geometrized the curves, 
and applied latitude and longitude to the 
blushes, for the nature of the emotion is 
ascertained by the height to which the 
crimson wave swells. 

Mr. Rhys, her vis-a-vis, is what we 
would call ‘the Circuit Rider,’ a gen- 
tlemanly personage, with the most won- 
derfully searching eyes that were ever 
heard of this side of Dante’s Inferno. 
His remarks have a strong Pecksniffian 
flavor, such as would lead one of us to 
say, again applying the home-gauge: ‘A 
villain or a fanatic.’ 

A theatrical storm came up directly, 
and Eleanor has a wetting, which causes 
a serious illness, though she is ‘sound 
as a nut and sweet as Cape Jessamine.’ 
Her mother is altogether unworthy of 
such a daughter, by reason of her good 
looks, fair curls, weak affection, and 
worldly ambition. She is given to say- 
ing, ‘I never could manage Eleanor,’ 
which, we understand, was highly cre- 
ditable to the young lady. Neverthe- 
less, it is probable she was lifted and 
soothed and smoothed, through weary 
nights and days, by the hands to which 
she would never yield in health, that 
under the undisturbable curls was a 
head that ached for her, in the Merdle 
bosom a heart that beat for her. But 
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what of that? Eleanor’s Methodism, 
even in its conception, forbids allegiance 
to those who have not on the iron hel- 
met; under its strange influence her 
nature grows so warped and contracted 
that natural affection is exiled; to none 
but fellow-sectaries can she give love or 
obedience, tacitly taking to herself credit 
for being quite too ‘fine and good for 
human nature’s daily food.’ 

True, her father is gouty and addicted 
to the use of tobacco and classical oaths ; 
Julia, the love-medium, an inconvenient 
creation; poor Alfred living but to have 
s'tutor written or spoken after his name; 
but could she not have pardoned them 
for presuming to exist, by remembering 
how the whole dull constellation revolved 
in stupid devotion about her own clear 
star ? 

But coming to the real wrong of the 
book, jesting must be laid aside, though 
what farther sacrilege could be commit- 
ted than the deliberate mingling of love 
and religion? such a subtle compound, 
that the girl herself cannot tell where 
the one begins and the other ends, nor 
separate the love of Mr, Rhys from the 
love of holiness. It is an easy thing to 
impose, with tales of wondering igno- 
rance, on Sunday-school children, but it 
is hard for full-grown men and women 
to believe that an educated, mature mind 
could grope for months in darkness with 
open Brsies on every side. Suspicion 
will suggest that she willingly wove tie 
cobweb doubts, that Mr. Rhys’ ‘white 
hands’ might clear them away. That 
he might do this, she did not scorn to 
employ such servants as falsehood and 
impropriety, but called them to her aid 
as often as she could succeed in worry- 
ing herself into a ‘troubled conscience.’ 
Her mother and betrothed were repeat- 
edly deceived, disobeyed, mortified, that 
her wayward fancy might be amused, 
that her conviction might be deepened 
by the magnetism of the young minister’s 
presence. At chapel her thoughts were 
not fixed on sins past, forgiveness pres- 
ent, amendment in the future. It was 
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to catch Mr. Rhys’ step her ear was 
strained; mental states were forgotten 
when he moved, kneeled, and looked; it 
was his white hand over those eyes, his 
tender, pleading tones, that wrung her 
heart. 

With this false and indelicate begin- 
ning her religion is made to anger her 
parents, banish her from home, break 
her troth, resign her heart before it was 
sought ; to encourage, by her own con- 
fession, her first lover to a second pro- 
posal and a second refusal; to be dis- 
carded by her justly indignant father; 
and, finally, to leave entirely the high- 
way of conventionalities, and wander off 
across the ocean to an island of canni- 
bals, there to marry a man who has 
never looked or spoken a word of love. 
We do not wonder that Mrs. Powle 
separated Julia from her erratic sister ; 
we can keep her company when she 
shudders over Methodism ; we can blush 
for her shame, when she faintly suggests 
to the crazy Eleanor that it would be 
better for Mr. Rhys to come for her. 

Critics have been very gentle with the 
children of this family. It is hard to 
strike the cat. But indignant woman- 
hood must have mutinied in many in- 
stances, and longed to cover with dis- 
grace a sister who could ask the world 
to admire such spiritless ideals as Fleda, 
Faith Derrick, Eleanor Powle, creatures 
whose lives are passed in constant but 
fruitless efforts to resist the influence 
of strong, still-eyed Carletons, Lindens, 
Carlisles, Spiritual Hercules, who subju- 
gate by touch, or glance, or smile, or 
eighteen kisses in a row. 

Gentlemen, I know you are not in- 
digenous to our soil, but should you 
happen to become exotic, do not take 
this school of novel for a guide-book. 
American girls recognize no Salic law. 
They are brave as they are refined, gen- 
tle as they are firm, with fearless natures, 
upon which your royal touch, your eyes 
of blue or dazzling hazel, your self-as- 
sured tones, would strike as sun and 
wind on granite. You must run the 
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gauntlet of reason to get to their hearts, 
and only touch their hands after years 
of strategy. 

What Mr. Woodbury, in Hannah 
Thurston, says of poetry, applies equal- 
ly well to fiction, when we change ‘ mo- 
ral purpose’ to ‘religious purpose.’ 

‘We may find sermons in poems, as 
we find them in stones; but one should 
be as unconscious of the fact as the 
other. It seems to me that all poetry 
which the author designs, in advance, to 
be excessively moral or pious, is more 
or less a failure. Poetry is the blossom 
of literature, not the fruit; therefore, 
that while it suggests the fruit — while 
its very odor foretells the future flayor— 
it must be content to be a blossom and 
nothing more. The meaning is this: 
That a moral may breathe through a 
poem from beginning to end, but must 
not be pluthply expressed.’ 
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Miss Edgeworth contracted with her 
infidel father, that if he would write 
nothing against the Christian religion, 
she would write nothing for it. And 
yet the sincerest professor might find 
more pleasure and profit in a review of 
‘Helen’ than of ‘The Old Helmet.’ 
Some minds shrink more from these 
‘nice talks about Jesus’ than they do 
from blasphemy. Renan’s is not the 
only Life of Jesus, which were best 
unwritten. We keep from the eyes of 
the children coarse wood-cuts of the 
Saviour; is not this elaborate word- 
painting of His manifestations to His 
disciples, equally pernicious and repul- 
sive ? 

If ‘Hannah Thurston’ is American 
life, and ‘ The Old Helmet’ English life, 
then, indeed, is the new home healthier, 
wiser, happier, than our old. 





